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INTRODUCTION 

B ackground 

Ever since the Helsinore Conference on Adult Education was held 
in the 1950’ s, there has been a growing interest in adult education around 
the world and a desire to develop more effective ways of examining and 
comparing adult education activities in different countries. The UNESCO 
World Conference on Adult Education which was held in Montreal in 1961 
renewed the call for more effective research in adult education and for 
a more effective approach to the comparative study of adult education. 

The Montreal Conference also was in part responsible for bringing 
together, for the first time, a number of university adult educators who, 
at their 1961 meeting at the Sagamore Conference Center of Syracuse 
University, established the International Congress of University Adult 
Education. This International Congress, which achieved Consultative Sta- 
tus with UNESCO in 1965, held its First World Conference on University 
Adult Education at the Krogerup Hochschole, Humleback, Denmark, in 
June, 1965. At that conference, attended by 180 persons from 38 different 
countries, a special committee on research called for intensified activity 
in the comparative study of adult education. They determined that, al- 
though a number of papers had been written and a number of unrelated 
publications had emerged describing adult education activities in differ- 
ent countries, no effective system or conceptual framework had been de- 
veloped to facilitate comparative study. 

Following the wishes of the World Conference, The International 
Congress of University Adult Education, in cooperation with the New Eng- 
land Center for Continuii^ Education and the Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults, arrai^ed the First International Conference 
on Comparative Adult Education. The annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International Congress, which was scheduled to meet 
in the U. S. A. in June of 1966, provided the opportunity to hold this con- 
ference. Because of its direct concern for international adult education, 
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the New Ei^land Center for Continuii^ Education was asked to cooper- 
ate. It agreed to act as host for the conference and also to cover some 
of the costs. The conference was held at the Exeter Inn at Exeter, New 
Hampshire. The permanent Chairman was Arthur S. Adams, Consultant 
to the New Ei^land Center. The Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults— which serves as the Secretariat for the International 
Congress— agreed to cooperate and assumed major responsibility for de- 
veloping the initial framework for the conference, for preparing ques- 
tionnaires to serve as the basis for working papers, and to assemble the 
working papers for the conference. Subsequent to the conference, CSLEA 
also assumed responsibility for publishing the report and was able to 
secure financial assistance in the form of a grant for editorial work and 
publication from the Esso Metropolitan Services, through the good 
graces of CSLEA Board Member, Charlotte Brown-Mayers of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. In addition to Dr. Adams, the Conference Committee 
included the following members: 

A. A. Liver ight. Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults; 

William McCallion, International Congress of University Adult Ed- 
ucation; and 

Peter E. Siegle, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults. 

The Conference was in every sense a cooperative enterprise and 
these papers reflect the contributions of thought and discussion by all 
the participants. 



Purpose 

The initial call for the Exeter Conference outlined the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To review and refine a conceptual framework for examining^ 
adult education activities, programs, and institutions in various 
countries on a comparative basis, and to examine and describe 
similarities and differences in such activities in line with this 
conceptual framework. 

2. To develop and propose some areas for special studies, re- 
search, and international activities in adult education. 

3. To make specific suggestions to appropriate national and inter- 
national agencies, departments, and foundations about the need 
for support and assistance in carryii^ out the proposed studies, 
research, and international activities. 
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This report is primarily concerned with the first purpose, namely 
the presentation and discussion of the conceptual framework and the ap- 
plication of this framework to national reports on adult education in five 
countries. It is hoped that this publication will make it possible for oth- 
er adult educators around the world to examine the framework and to 
refine it further as well as to look at an overview of adult education ac- 
tivities in Hong Kong, India, Israel, Yugoslavia, and the United Kingdom 
in accordance with this framework. 

Participation 

Since the conference grew out of the meetii^ of tne Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Congress, the core group of participants in- 
volved the membership of this Executive, including representatives of 
Hong Kong, the Sudan, Puerto Rico, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the 
United States. In addition, persons who were in the U. S. A. at the time 
who were directly concerned with adult education in Yugoslavia, India, 
and Israel were asked to participate. One U. S. adult educator who had 
recently completed a study of adult education activities in ten Latin 
American countries, one who was familiar with Scandinavian programs, 
and another who was familiar with adult education in French Canada 
were able to join the group. Finally, since the meeting was held in North 
America, a number of representatives of U. S. and Canadian adult edu- 
cation groups were invited to participate. These included the Commis- 
sion of Professors of Adult Education, the Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. A., the Association of University Evening Colleges, the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, the Foreign Policy Association 
of the U. S., the Canadian Association of Deans and Directors of Exten- 
sion and Summer School, and the Canadian Adult Education Association. 

The final makeup of the conference was composed of twenty- six 
persons: seven from overseas, five from Canada, and thirteen from the 

U. S. A. 

Although it is obvious that participation in the conference was not 
truly worldwide, it did include representatives from North America, Af- 
rica, the United Kingdom, Europe, and Asia. Thus it was possible to m- 
troduce the concepts and to apply them to a varied group of countries. 
This was necessary in order to find out whether the concepts and frame- 
work for examination would apply under very different conditions of gov- 
ernment, culture, and educational purpose. 
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Needless to say, the outcome of the conference and the proposed 
conceptual framework utilized in this report represent only a first step 
toward the development of more permanently useful methods for the 
comparative study of adult education in the future. 

The Workim; Papers 

To make it possible for the participants to have some factual mate- 
rials at the outset, as well as to test a common approach to examining 
adult education in a number of countries with differing cultures and back- 
grounds, all participants were asked to prepare a series of working pa- 
pers before they arrive*^ at the conference. Each participant was asked 
to answer specific questions and to fill out several charts dealing with: 

(1) the total educational system and arrangements; (2) broad questions 
and opinions about adult education; and (3) specific questions about the 
nature and scope of adult education. As a result partic4>ants had avail- 
able these background materials for Hong Kong, the Sudan, Israel, India, 
Puerto Rico, Yugoslavia, the United Kingdom, Car*ada, and the United ^ 
States. 

In addition, each national representative was asked to think about 
the cultural, social, and political background of adult education in his 
country, and to discuss it in a brief presentation at the conference. 

These working papers and presentations served as the discussion 
materials for the conference as well as the basic data for this report. 

The Conference Itself 

The conference began with a brief description and discussion of the 
rationale underlying the preparation of the bacl^round materials— a first 
opportunity to examine the conceptual framework. Five half-day periods 
were then devoted to discussions of the different national reports. Each 
presentation was divided between the cultural, social, and historical back- 
ground and an analysis of the current adult education activities. This 
method provided a better understanding of adult education in each coun- 
try as well as an opportunity to see how the form of analysis and presen- 
tation actually worked out in practice. The groiqp as a whole then re- 
examined the conceptual framework and the organization of the materials, 
proposif^ some major modifications which were further examined and 
refined by smaller working groups. These groups then reported to the en- 
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tire conference. The conceptual framework for the conq>arative study of 
adult education which grew out of these small group and plenary discus- 
sions is reflected in the findings of the conference and in this report. 

In addition, an attempt was made at the final sessions of the plenary 
grotqp to propose some motifs or areas of agreement udiich seemed to 
emei^e &om the conference as a whole. These motifs, amended by ac- 
tive discussion and later review by some of the participants, appear in 
this report in Chapter Nine. 

Rationale for Inclusion of National Reports 

The specific ngtinnal reports on adult education in this publication 
were selected on a fairly pragmatic basis. The decision was made to in- 
clude reports on a variety of prc^rams used by countries representing 
different stages of industrial development, different bad^rounds and cul- 
tures, and different parts of the world. 

hi some cases, it was not possible to include a particular national 
report because sufficient material in the form of working papers or notes 
from the conference was not available. However, in Chapter Two, avail- 
able data from these countries is presented in the comparative picture of 
adult education activities. Finally, despite-or possibly because of-tlie 
full representation of adult educators from the U. S. and Canada, nation- 
al reports on these countries are not included. A good deal has already 
been written about these countries, and in addition adult education pro- 
grams are so multitudinous and varied that a brief resume is almost im- 
possible. 

It is hoped that despite these limitations the material presented will 
be sufficiently varied and representative to demonstrate the application 
of the conceptual framework as well as provide some useful information 
about national adult education activities in a limited number of very dif- 
ferent countries. 



The Contents 

Chapter One contains a discussion of the conceptual framework and 
the rationale underlying it, as well as a presentation of the final consen- 
sus about a desirable approach to the comparative study of adult educa- 
tion. It is hoped that other persons interested in the comparative study 
of adult education will examine this approach, test it in their studies and 
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use it as a basis to further refine and develop their own approaches to 
the comparative study of adult education in the future. 

Chapter Two presents selected data from the workii^ papers on 
the total educational scene in nine countries on a comparative basis. 

These data show similarities and differences in educational systems in 
these countries, and provide information on the scope, goals, and con- 
cerns of their adult education programs. 

Chapters Three through Seven present individual national reports 
on adult education utilizii^ the proposed conceptual framework and or- 
ganization for the data on each of the countries. 

Chapter Eight reports briefly on the motifs which seemed to emerge 
during the course of the conference and on some apparent areas of agree- 
ment about problems and needs. 

Ch^ter Nine contains a discussion of pr(^osals for areas of further 
study and research. These areas were either identified at the conference 
itself or emerged in the course of preparing this report. 

The appendices list a combined bibliography— in preliminary and 
tentative form— which was prepared for this publication by the Library 
Center for Adult Education at Syracuse University, and the roster of par- 
ticipants at the conference. 

A number of countries were represented at the conference, but for 
reasons stated previously are not included in the national reports. These 
are Canada, Puerto Rico, the Sudan, and the United States. Data concern- 
ii^ adult education systems in these countries are available at CSLEA, 
and may be used in further studies of this area. 



....... .. ... 




Chapter I 

TOWARD A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ADULT EDUCATION 

' Terminology and Definitions 

•» 

I The first problem in developing an effective approach to the com- 

parative study of adult education is that of agreeing on some common 
terms and definitions. Groups such as the Syracuse Library Center for 
t Adult Education and various UNESCO commissions are doii^ some work 

^ in this direction but, as yet, there has been no international agreement 

) on terms or definitions in the field of adult education. 

I As most persons in the field know, the term "adult education" itself 

1 has different meanii^s in different countries and in different contexts. 

In some countries "adult education" means the informal, traditional lib- 
: eral education of adults. Other terms such as "further education" and 

"vocational education" describe other kinds of education available to 
I adults. Nevertheless a review of the literature and terminol(^ suggests 

j that, despite its limitations, the term "adult education," more than any 

I other term, is used in many countries as the broad umbrella referrii^ 

I to all kinds of education for adults. 

For example, UNESCO uses the term in connection with its recently 
terminated "International Committee for the Advancement of Adult Edu- 
cation," and a UNESCO division is called the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and Youth Activities. Most regional and national organizations 
concerned with the education of adults also use this term, e.g., the Ad^ 
f Education Committee of WCOTP, the International Congress of Univer- 

sity Adult Education, the Asian South Pacific Bureau of Adult Educatioi^ 
the European Bureau of Adult Education, the African Association of 
Adult Education, the Canadian Association of Adult Education^ the Adult 
Education Association of the United States, the National Institute of A^ 
Education in the United Kingdom. 
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Because of its general and worldwide use it was agreed that the 
preliminary working papers for the Exeter Conference would use this 
term to describe the various kinds of education for adults which it was 
examinii^. 

A definition of the term "adult education" was proposed by the pro- 
gram committee and was further examined during the conference. Some 
changes were made in the proposed definition during the course of the 
conference. A slightly modified definition was then accepted by the par- 
ticipants as the overall term describing all kinds and programs of edu- 
cation aimed primarily at adults. The definition is as follows: 

ADULT EDUCATION IS A PROCESS WHEREBY PERSONS WHO NO 
LONGER ATTEND SCHOOL ON A REGULAR AND FULL-TIME 
BASIS (UNLESS FULL-TIME PROGRAMS ARE ESPEQALLY DE- 
SIGNED FOR ADULTS) UNDERTAKE SEQUENTIAL AND ORGA- 
NIZED ACTIVITIES WITH THE CONSCTOUS INTENTION OF BRING- 
ING ABOUT CHANGES IN INFORMATION, KNOWLEDGE, UNDER- 
STANDING OR SKILLS, APPRECIATION AND ATTITUDES; OR FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF IDENTIFYING AND SOLVING PERSONAL OR 
COMMUNITY PROBLEMS. 

Defined in this way, adult education would include: literacy and fun- 
damental education; vocational or job training; education about health, 
consumer, and family problems as well as education about physical and 
personal development; literature, art, drama, and other cultural pro- 
grams; community development, social education, and community orga- 
nization; political and civic education; religious or economic education; 
and a vast variety of other educational programs designed primarily for 
adults. In this connection we define adult as follows: 

AN ADULT IS A PERSON WHO NO LONGER ATTENDS SCHOOL AS 
A PRIMARY OR FULL-TIME ACTIVITY AND WHO IS OVER TWEN- 
TY-ONE YEARS OF AGE. 

The above definitions apply not only to different kinds of programs 
in different subject matter areas but also to all of the various methods 
and techniques of learning and education. For example, it includes self 
or independent study (where a student carries on a conscious program 
of education by himself); group discussion, colloquia, seminars or work- 
shops; regular classes and lectures; radio and TV educational programs; 



residential conferences or meetings; night-school classes; tutorial pro- 
grams and further education programs; peoples’ universities; technical 
and technological classes for adults; and many, many more. 

Having arrived at a definition of the term "adult educatioa" which 
the conferees at Exeter could accept, it was then felt desirable to devise 
some system for analyzing different kinds of programs of adult educa- 
tion This breakdown of adult education into component parts might, of 
course, be achieved in a number of different ways. Adult education might 
be categorized according to the institution that provides the program or 
activity or according to the method utilized. The field might also be sub- 
divided in terms of the kinds of students, as in studies of participation, 
methodology, and motivation. These methods, and many more, might be 
useful in comparative studies of adult education. 

For the purpose of examining programs on a comparative basis at 
the Exeter Conference, however, it was decided that it would be most ef- 
fective to utilize a system based jointly on the major roles which an 
adult performs in his life and on the purpose of the educational program. 
In brief, this system deals with an adult’s role as a worker, a family 
member, a citizen, and as a self-fulfilling individual. In addition to these 
four adult life- roles, another category relating to remedial and funda- 
mental education was added, thus resulting in five different categories 
of adult education. 



The five categories of adult education which were used in preparing 
the working papers for the Exeter Conference follow: 

1 Remedial Fdnc ation: Fundamental and Literacy Education, (a 
prerequisite for all other kinds of adult education.) 

2. Education for V ocational, Techn ical, and P rofessional Comp el 
Tence — (This may either be to prepare an adult lor a first joo, 
for a new job, or continuing or further educstmn for an 
keep him up to date on new developments in his occupation or 

profession.) 

3 FHi.Patin n for Health. Welfare, and Fam ily Living (incluffi^ all 
kinds of health, family, consumer, pianned-pareSbood, hygiene, 
family relations, child-care, etc.). 

4 Education f or Civic. Political, and C ommunity Competengg (in- 
cluding all kinds of educational programs about pvernment, 
wmmSnity development, public and international affairs, voting 
and political education, etc.). 

5. Educationtor Self-RUfillment ‘ 

ucation programs, education in music, the arts, dance, theater. 
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literature, arts and crafts, whether brief or long-term. All 
programs which are aimed primarily at learnii^ for the s^e 
of learnii^ rather than to achieve the other aims included in 
the other four categories above.) 

Although participants at the Exeter Conference were somewhat con- 
cerned lest these categories be regarded as the final or only choice for 
further examination of adult education activities, they did feel that the 
categories provided one useful and workable way to compare adult edu- 
cation programs. The experience of using these categories in filling in 
the working paper charts for the conference seemed to be successful, 
and most participants found the categories useful in looking at adult edu- 
cation activities in their countries. No alternative suggestions or propos- 
als for categorizing or examining adult education activities were forth- 
coming at the conference, so it seems worthwhile to utilize these cate- 
gories at least until some more appropriate and useful system emerges. 



Rationale and Basic Concepts Underlyii^ the 
Comparative Smdy 

In the pre- conference materials which were distributed, the follow- 
ing statement about the need for a conceptual framework appeared: 

As far as the development of an organized way of dealing with ques- 
tions of international understandii^ (about adult education), almost 
nothing has been done. Although comparative education is gradually 
coming into its own as a field of study in the United States and a 
number of countries abroad, there has been no disceraible similar 
development in the comparative study of adult education (with the 
possible exception of the University of Belgrade in Yugoslavia, and 
more recently at Nancy in France and the Ontario Bureau for Stud- 
ies in Education at Ottawa). There are almost no materials or stud- 
ies extant which have been developed in the light of any systematic 
and organized approach to such comparative study. There is no 
course in the United States concerned primarily with this area. 

There are no persons who have, as yet, dedicated their major at- 
tention to the comparative study of adult education and there is now 
no institution in the United States where organized study, research 
or graduate specialization in the comparative study of adult educa- 
tion is being carried on as a major activity. 

This rather sweeping statement about the lack of research in the 
comparative study of adult education remained unchallenged at the con- 
ference and, with the exceptions noted above, there seems to have been 
no major change in the situation since June, 1966. 

Nevertheless, there have been a number of calls for more effective 
research in the field. A definite demand for the establishment of regional 



ioformaUon and study centers In adult education grew out of the First 
World Conference on University Adult Education in Denmark. The need 
to moiie beyond the beginning made at Eaeter was also unanimously ex- 



pressed by the conferees there. 

As a first step toward the development of research tools lor use m 
comparative studies, a rationale and basis for looking at the field of 
adult education on an international basis is suggested below. 



M°rdhMi*!^riMb mMiUI 

fAwi in v9i*iniifi countFiGS Only by und©rst3iidm§ the bn 
S force's to^rSfe^^ and by really 

ferent cwntiies. a cenwa^ of aSilt education is how the 

and how it is chaining and emergii^ m each cultare to fulfil th 

needs of the individual and the society in which he lives. 

It is believed that this kind of cross- cultural approach to the study 
a adult education will make it possible to undertake needed research, to 
suggest important hypotheses about the development, usefulness, and ad- 
minlstraUoH of adult education, and also to Increase the effectiveness of 
plans and programs of action to be developed in different countries It 
should also provide some criteria for evaluating the extent to which ex- 
isting adult education activities are truly apprcgiriate and relevant to the 
needs of a oarticular country. 



An Overview of the Comp onents of the 
Conceptual Framework 

The proposed conceptual framework for examining adult education 
on a comparative basis was tested in a number of different ways during 
the course of the Exeter Conference. The components of the framework 
relating to the total educational system, the overall adult education ac- 
tivities, and the specific adult education programs were tested first 
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through the workii^ papers which participants were requested to fill in 
prior to the conference. 

Despite the fact that the working papers and accompanying charts 
were lengthy and somewhat complicated, representatives from almost 
all of the countries were able to complete them fully and accurately. In 
other words, the questions asked and the charts requested did seem to 
apply to all of the different educational and adult education systems rep- 
resented at the conference. From a purely pragmatic point of view, 
therefore, the approach and the specific kinds of questions asked seem 
to be generally applicable. They do not appear to pose problems which 
might interfere with securing similar data from other countries. 

Next, the entire conference had an opportunity to examine and dis- 
cuss at some length a slightly revised version of an outline for a "Modi- 
fied Approach to a Comparative Study of Adult Education," which was 
presented after the individual national reports had been made. Following 
discussion at the plenary session, three smaller work groups were asked 
to review the definition of adult education and the modified approach and 
to suggest areas for further discussion and study. As previously indicat- 
ed, a few minor changes were si^gested in the definition of adult educa- 
tion and these have been embodied in the revised definition of "adult ed- 
ucation" which appears on page 8. 

In addition, the three work groups spent considerable time examin- 
ing the revised outline and the components and came up with a number 
of additional modifications. Two of the three working parties addressed 
themselves directly to examining the conceptual framework and to mak- 
ing suggestions for changes and amendments which are contained in the 
material in this chapter. The third working party, rather than concern- 
ing itself with the question of the outline, directed its attention to the 
question of whether the entire process of a comparative study of adult 
education would be of any value operationally to the field of adult educa- 
tion at this time. This group suggested that studies of adult education at 
this juncture should be limited to those which would provide such an op- 
erational base. 

Despite the questions raised by the third group and some feeling of 
concern by the second that they were adoptii^ an approach which might 
freeze further experimentation and development, all groups agreed that 
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we should proceed with the application of the modified approach to the 
presentation of national reports in this publication. They also agreed 
that the approach should be further applied and tested in future studies 
of comparative adult education to determine in what ways it might be 

improved. 

The following outline of the modified approach to a comparative 
study of adult education is the one which emerged from the deliberations 
of the conference. It will be examined at greater length, section by sec- 
tion, in the remainder of this chapter. 

The Modified Approach to A Comparative Study 
of Adult Education 



1. Overview: Cultural and National Background 

Including relevant material about: history gwgraphy, economy, 
demog^phy, politics, culture, religion, and international relations 

(presentBd in narrative form) 

2. The Total Educational Enterprise 

a. Purpose, philosophy, and goals of education 

b. Recrements and limitations of elementary education 

c. The different levels of education 

d. Economic data about education 

e. Education required for different occupations 

f The overall education system (charts and diagrams) 
g. Malor problems confronting the educational enterprise 

3. The Field of Adult Education and the Institutions Involved 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



Official role and attitudes of various institutions 
Ties of continua about government, universities, schoms) 
Philosophy and goals for adult education (the kind of objectives 

adult education (kinds of programs, sponsor- 
Ship participation, and leadership of programs in the five cate- 

of the «eW 

trainii^, professional organizations and associations, and na 

ture and locus of research) « „ j 

e Evolving and developii^ patterns (major successes P " 
lems; ^portant recent developments and trends; projections 

for the future) 

Annotated Bibliography 

a. History, demography, economy, etc. 

b. Total educational scene 

c Adult education in the particular country 

i- e?ls^'lSSls‘"2SSsrr-s.etters about adult education 
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Detailed Analysis of Components of Conceptual Framework 
Cultural and National Bacteround 

Consistent with the cross-cultural approach to the comparative study 
of adult education, there was complete agreement that the first portion of 
any study of adult education should deal with various aspects of the cultur- 
al, national, and social development in a particular country. 

Conference participants were not asked to prepare specific papers or 
questionnaires about this subject before the conference. However, prior to 
the discussion of the working papers, each conferee was asked to outline 
briefly the cultural and national background which he felt was relevant to 
adult education in his country. The pace for these presentations vris set 
by Edward Hutchinson, Secretary of the National Institute for Adult Educa- 
tion in the United Kingdom. Mr. Hutchinson’s brief but illuminating pre- 
sentation dealt with both the total educational system and the adult educa- 
tion activities in the United Kingdom. Hutchinson was followed by a num- 
ber of other conferees who presented similarly effective capsule descrip- 
tions of the cultural and social backgrounds of adult education in their 
countries, in each case providing interest and substance beyond the facts 
and figures of the working papers. 

John Friesen (at that time Director of Extension at %e University of 
British Columbia) agreed to develop an outline for these bacl^round pre- 
sentations. This outline is presented below with the caution that it not be 
looked upon as rigid or binding but rather as a springboard for the use 
of each analyst or reporter. The background social and cultural state- 
ments contained in the national reports in this volume are intended to 
stimulate the development of other kinds of presentations which will be 
useful for other countries. 

In submitting his outline. Dr. Friesen commented, "The adult educa- 
tor needs to be aware of a people’ s total culture, both traditional and con- 
temporary, in assessing and projectii^ the adult education enterprise— 
its problems and opportunities. The following are suggested categories to 
consider. They are not neat compartments! Some factors are more sig- 
nificant than others for a given country or for a particular region.’’ 

1. History 

Entire story of a people 
Present stage of development 
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Historical factors acting as incentives for adult education, e.g., 
the necessity for nation-building either in withstanding outside 
threats or in the ferment of newly won freedom from autocracy 
or foreign rule 

2. Geography 

Topographical features and natural resources 

Complementary resources for industrialization, e.g., the Ruhr 
Valley's coal and iron 

Effect of neighboring countries, e.g., Canada to U. S. A., Rho- 
desia to Zambia, Nepal to India 

3. Economy 

Economic form in developing human and natural resources, e.g., 
feudalistic, capitalistic, socialistic, or mixed? 

At what stage on the continuum from subsistence to affluence? 

Influence of other nationa or international s^encies 

Educational effort in relation to ability and present development 

4. Demography 

Population in relation to resources 

Pattern of distribution— from nomadic to dispersed settlement 
to urban 

Problems of communication and provision of social services, as 
to a dispersed population in developing countries 

Drawing national boundaries across ethnic groupings 

Effect of immigration on both parent and host societies, e.g., 
East to West Germany, Israel, Chinese to other Asian countries 

5. Politics 

Ideology 
Structure 
Who holds power 
Stability 

6. Culture 

Distinctive values 

Conflicts due to heterogeneous cultures 
Family - and status of women 
Class 

Status of teacher 

National will for modernization 

Effect of significant leaders (Buddha, Jefferson, Grundtvig, 
Lenin, Gandhi) 
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7. Religion 

Kind and institutional forms 
Dominant leligion and other major ones 

Influence on individual and state, e.g., prescribed religious < 

reading in Mohammedanism, Ju^ism, early Protestantism 

8. International Relations 

Status of nation 

Extent and effectiveness of communication 

Development from abroad— political, economic, social, cultural 

The Total Educational Enterprise : 

Data about the total educational enterprise— essential in order to un- 
derstand the position of adult education and other educational activities 
in a particular country— were secured prior to the Exeter Conference in 
the form of a few selected questions and several charts. 

The conferees made no major si^gestions for changii^ the kind of 
information requested, so the questions and charts used to prepare for | 

the conference were retained much as initially planned. 

In examining the total educational enterprise of a country it was felt 
that the following kinds of information were especially important for an | 

understanding of adult education activities: 

1. The purpose, philosophy, and goals of the total educational en- j 

terprise: the stated purposes and philosophy of education; the ; 

kind of person IMt the educational system is trying to develop; 

the avaUability of education to different groups in society; as I 

well as the responsibility for financing the education at various ! 

levels. 

2. T^e requirements for basic and fundamental education : when | 

children ordinarily leave school, and the minimum number of 

years of compulsory education. ! 

1 

3. The yy ious levels of education provided : who is eligible for i 

participation at the various levels; how these levels of educa- j 

tion are financed; and the proportion of the population represent- 
ed at the different levels. 

4. Economic data about eduction : the amount of total national in- | 

come and of the national budget allocated to education; propor- < 

tion of national (or federal) subsidy for education and financing < 

by state, local or private and voluntary bodies; the total amount 

of money spent by the different bodies on education. 1 

5. The kinds of education provided and required for different kinds j 

of occupations and professions in the country including informa- ! 
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tion about: the kinds of institutions providing ^ecial education^, 
the amount of training required; requirements for entr^ce mto 
specialized training and educational programs; the age at which 
choices must be made as to the kind of education pursued; and 
the kind of recognition (degree or diplomas awarded) for com- 
pletion of the special trainii^. 

The overall education system, provided in ™«st countries 
through a chart or aiagram which outlines: the totai education- 
al system; the responsibility for planni^ and supervision; the 
relationship between the different divisions and the actual p 
viders of education. 

7 The major pro blems confronting the educationa l enterprise: the 
major strengths and weakness^; what educarors are 
about; the major unmet educational needs; and any naajor shifts 
or changes in the educational system which are being contem- 
plated. 

The Field of Adult Education and the Institutions Involved 

Two different kinds of questions were asked about adult education 
activities prior to the conference. 

The first series of questions related primarily to attitudes, prob- 
lems, aims and goals, kinds of adult education and kinds of persons in- 
volved, and the broad objectives and expectations as far as adult educa- 
tion is concerned. 

The second series of questions, presented in chart form, related to 
the scope and nature of adult education programs now in existence in the 
different countries. The questions asked about the kinds of programs, the 
providers, the teachers, the participants, the financing, and the extent of 
adult education programs in the five major categories of adult education 
which are described on pages 9 and 10. 

Discussion of the workii^ papers and the organization of materials 
resulted in some re-ordering of the outline for securing information 
about the field of adult education. Certain questions not originally asked 
for were also added. It was agreed that the followii^ kinds of information 
should be secured about adult education activities in every country. 

j The ac^^ai role of various institutions concerned with adult ed- 
ucation as well as the feelii^ of those institutions ab out what ^ 
their roles should be . In this connection a series of continua 
were developed by Dr. Carl Williams, President of Eastern On- 

*See Appendix I for arrangement of these continua. 
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tario College (at the time of the conference). These continua 
include information about: 

a. The government role in adult education and relations with 
other institutions in carr3rii^ out adult education programs 
in each of the five categories; 

b. The university’s attitudes regarding its role in education; 

c. The public schools' involvement and activities in the five 
categories of adult education; 

d. The voluntary associations' role in adult education. 

2. Philosophy and goals . Thf overall aims of the adult education 
system, and the particular social objectives which adult educa- 
tion programs seek to implement; the availability to different 
groiqps in society and responsibility for financing adult educa- 
tion at various levels. 

3. The scope and nature of adult education. A broad overview of 
the major kinds of adult education programs and activities car- 
ried on within each of the five categories of adult education. In 
this section the entire field is divided into the areas of remedi- 
al, vocational and professional, family, civic and social, and 
self-realization. The programs in each area are identified along 
with their sponsorship, whether provided by the government, the 
schools, universities, or voluntary associations. 

Prior to the Exeter meeting, the following information was 
secured for each of the five categories through the use of a se- 
ries of charts. 

a. Kinds of programs 

b. Sponsorship of programs 

c. Support and payment for programs 

d. The agents: teachers or leaders 

e. Who is eligible to participate 

f. Number involved in programs 

Although useful and appropriate for an overview of the scope 
and nature of adult education, the brief chart presentation used 
at the conference is not adequate for a comprehensive and thor- 
oi^h understanding of individual programs. It should be looked 
upon more as an introduction to the overall scene which can then 
be followed by studies in depth of individual activities, programs 
or institutions. It should, however, serve as a map of the total 



adult education enterprise which can then guide the student or 
researcher to the particular area he wants to investigate fur- 
ther. 

Professionalization and organization of the field. Althoi^h a 
few questions relating to organization of the field were included 
in the pre-conference papers, the conferees felt that more in- 
formation was required for a full understanding of adult educa- 
tion in a particular country as well as to permit intelligent com- 
parisons between countries. In the revised materials, therefore, 
more questions are asked about the training required and avail- 
able for adult educators, the professional or semi-professional 
organizations which bring them together, as well as the provi- 
sions for and kinds of research being done in adult education. 

While the major reason for securii^ this information is for 
examinii^ activities on a comparative basis, these data should 
be of great value operationally: in facilitatii^ cooperation be- 
tween professional organizations and developing international 
activities and exchai^e; for developing cooperative programs 
for training adult educators and for stimulating affiliate rela- 
tionships between universities at the graduate level; and for 
movii^ into joint and cooperative research and study programs 
on an international basis. More specifically the following kinds 
of information are gathered under this heading: 

a. Opportunities for professional training for adult educators, 
the level of trainii^ and the institutions providing such 
tr aining or education. 

b. Formal requirements for training in the field as a prereq- 
uisite for employment or activity in adult education. 

c. Proportion of persons involved in adult education. 

d Associations, organizations, or professional bodies which 
bring together or provide opportunities for communication 
amongst adult educators— includii^ kinds of regular meet- 
ings held, regular journals or publications, etc. 

e Institutions, associations, or organizations carrying on re- 
search in adult education, and general information about 
the nature and extent of research under way and completed 
Provisions for reporting or digesting research carried on 
in the country. 






5j. Evolving patterns. A number of questions relatii^ to feelii^s 
about the present status of adult education and about future di~ 
rections were included in the prelunina.ry workuig papers. The 
conferees felt, however, that a special section should be devoted 
to these kinds of questions which rely more on opinions and atti- 
tudes than upon actual facts and figures. As a result, this spe- 
cial section concerned with strengths and weaknesses, problems 
and obstacles, impendii^ ciianges and loi^-time directions is in- 
cluded. It was felt that this section would bring about some un- 
derstanding of the ^irit and the ”gist” of adult education in a 
particular country and might suggest areas for further study 
and e:q>loration along international and comparative lines. 

The following kinds of information are sought in this sec- 
tion; 

a. Kinds of adult education beii^ carried on most successfully. 

b. Adult education most badly needed now. 

c. Major obstacles to development of satisfactory adult educa~ 
tion activities (money, government attitude, nstitutional re- 
luctance, lack of interest by potential participants, etc.) 

d. The kinds of people most effectively and generally reached 
by adult education in the country (illiterates, government 
employees, executives, college graduates, retired and lei- 
sure class, minorities, a small elite, etc.) 

e. Recent changes and developments in attitudes, official pol- 
icy, and financial support for adult education. 

f Recent developments in programming for adult education 
including methods utilized, organization of programs, use 
of new media of communication, etc. 

g Recent developments in facilities for adult education. Resi- 
dential facilities, satellite centers, community facilities, 
etc. 

h. Projection of what adult education is likely to be ten years 
from now. An individual estimate and projection of the 
chaises and developments likely to take place in adult edu- 
cation during the next ten years. 

i. General comments on the adult education scene— past and 
future— including any elements not covered elsewhere in the 
outline. A completely unstructured commentary on adult 
education in the particular country. (This section would 
serve to suggest kinds of information and data to request in 
future studies and analysis.) 
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Annotated Bibliography 

The final section is one which includes a brief bibliography of the 
most important readings and source materials for further information 
about the country, the total educational scene, and about adult education. 
The purpose of this brief annotated bibliography is to provide assistance 
to students of comparative adult education in carrying on additional stud* 
ies and in securing more information in depth about activities in a par- 
ticular country. 

The bibliography includes the followii^ kinds of publications. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 

5 . 




Readii^s about the history, economy, and demography of the 
country; comprehensive sources such 

briefly^ in Section A of the national reports m this publication. 



Readings about the entire educational scene; major references 
describing the total educational enterprise, organization, and 
financing of education. 



Readings about adult education: books, pamphlets; studies of 
adult education which will give an overview of adult 6**“*^®*'°" 
as well as readings about particular orgamzations or programs. 



Publications relating to the overall study of comparative educa- 
tion developed in the particular country. 



Materials published within the country which deal with compar- 
ative studies of adult education or which cover overviews of 
adult education in other countries. 



6 . 



Selected list of journals or regular publications in the country 
which deal entirely or in part with adult education. 
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COMPARATIVE DATA ON EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
AND ADULT EDUCATION IN NINE COUNTRIES 

In this chapter are some of the materials on educational systems in 
general and adult education systems in particular which were gathered 
prior to the Exeter Conference in the form of working papers. 

From some of the responses to the questions in the working papers 
it has been possible to make summaries and tabulate the data for com- 
parative presentation. For example, responses to Questions HI and IV 
from Working Paper Number II (Levels of Education, and Training Re- 
quired for Selected Occupation) are presented in tabular form. 

All the responses to Working Paper Number n, concernii^ back- 
ground information on adult education, are either tabulated or summa- 
rized, and these data are the most easily compared oi any in this report. 

The information in this chapter is only part of that which was sub- 
mitted, and represents those materials which might most easily be com- 
pared. 



The Total Educational Enterprise 
(Section 2 from Outline, p. 13, Chapter I) 

The countries represented at the Exeter Conference vary widely in 
culture and economic development, and their educational systems reflect 
these differences. The first series of questions asked in the working pa- 
pers related to the most important concerns, unmet needs, and plans for 
chaise in the educational systems in these countries. The concern most 
obvious for the developing countries is to expand the elementary and sec- 
ondary education systems so that all children may receive a basic educa- 
tion. In the more developed countries the most pressing concern is for 
the improvement of vocational and technical education or for developing 



programs which will enable all students to receive higher education and 
continuing education to meet changing conditions. 

The needs not met by the educational systems seem to arise from 
the generally accepted goals of providing eriual educational opportunity 
for all, and of developing curricula which will provide skills and atti- 
tudes appropriate for the economic and social systems in which the peo- 
ple live. In some countries this means the most urgent need is for new 
schools, while in others it means the need to extend the curriculum to 
higher grade levels. Some countries perceive the need to offer more spe- 
cialized and technical education, while still others see their task as that 
of acculturation of diverse elements of the population or preparation for 
political responsibility. 

The plans for chaise in educational systems relate to, the needs ex- 
pressed. The rai^e includes the development of new approaches to fun- 
damental and technical education, arrangements to improve programs by 
cooperation between institutions and districts, the development of new in- 
stitutional forms appropriate to current needs, and increased provision 
for adult education. 

Answers to the questions relating to levels of education and the train- 
ing required for selected occupations in the countries represented at the 
conference are presented in the followii^ tables. These tables show great 
differences between the countries in levels of education. In the Sudan, for 
example, only 30.1 per cent of the elementary school age children attend 
school, and only two to four years of elementary school are required. In 
most of the developed countries, six years or more of elementary educa- 
tion are required, and 100 per cent of the children attend. The differences 
between countries in secondary and tertiary education are even more pro- 
nounced. 

The training required for occupations, however, is much more simi- 
lar. Professional training, for example the preparation of lawyers, phy- 
sicians, or teachers, includes college or graduate level education in all 
the countries contributii^ data to this report. 
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0.6% 


No data 


S x‘ 

a i 

rt S* 

e< 

O ^ 

iH eo 

lA 




Univ. Counc. 
& Senate 
KTI, Min. of 
Ed. & Ag. 


Central Gov. 
very slight 

Central Gov. 
very slight 


Regional Ac- 
crediting Agcy. 
+ Prof. Ac- 
crediting agen- 
cies 


Local, Prov. & 
Repub. 

Prov. & Repub. 


Mainly Public 

Mostly Pub. 
UNESCO & 
USAID 


Private Ind., 
80% Tax Stq>. 

Private Ind., 
80% Tax Sup. 


Munic. or state 
or private 

Munic. or state 
or private 


Local, Prov. & 
Repub. 

Prov. & Repub. 


Bach. Degr. 
Dip. or Cert. 


1st Deg. Bach- 
elor 

1st Deg. Bach- 
elor 

Cert, or B.Ed. 
(4 yr.) 


B.A. 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 


H.S. Dip. 

H.S. & Univ. 
Degree 


Cert. & Spec, 
req. 

Cert. & Spec, 
req. 


G.C.E. "A” 

G.C.E. "A" 

G.C.E. "O" or 
higher 


Sec. Dip. plus 
Spec. Req. 

B.A. plus spec, 
req. 

B.A. plus spec, 
req. 


Exam. 

Exam. 


19-23/4-6 yrs. 

19-21-23/ 

2-4 yrs. 


18-23/3-5 yrs. 
15t25/3 yrs. 
18-21/3 yrs. 


18-22/4 yrs. 
BA 

22-26/2-4 yrs. 
22-26/2-4 yrs. 


19-22/2 yrs. 
19-23/4-5 yrs. 


University 

Colleges. Inst 
& Tr, Schools 


1 

University 

College of Fur- 
ther Ed. 

College of Ed- 
ucation 


College 

Prof. School 
Graduate 


Higher Sch. H 

High Schools 
& Faculties 


Sudan 


IS 


U.S.A. ' 


Yugoslavia 
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Certificate or 
Diploma Received 




H.T.T.C. Dip. 


Subject degree plus 
Dip. in Ed. 


B.A. and State Certif. 


Teach. Degree 




LLB 2 Lawyer Dip. 
LLB 2 Lawyer Dip. 


Bach, of Laws Degree 


Diploma 


LLB Degree 


LLB, LLM, (6 years) 


LLB 


Membership of Law 
Society or Bar Counci 


LLB plus State Bar 


Lawyer’s Degree 


Point of Choice to 
Prepare for Entrance 




Comp, of Sec. School 


During Secondary 
stage 


During B.A. Program 


After Sec. School | 




2nd yr. college 


At University en- 
trance 


School leaving year 


After college 


During Unlv. 


After the Interme- 
diate at the F. of A. 
or S.S. 


During Secondary 
stage 


After B.A. 


After Sec. Sch. 


Entrance 

Requirements 


High School Teacher (continued) 


Sudan Sch. Cert. 


Broadly G.C.E. "A" 
Level 


High School 


Sec. Sch. Dip. 


u 

1 


B.A. 

pre-university 


Univ. Grad, or 3 yrs. 
Unlv. 




School leaving cer- 
tificate 


College Degree 


Matriculation 


2 years at the Fac- 
ulty of Arts or Social 
Studies 


G.C.E. "O" Level 
(often higher) 


B.A. 


Secondary 


Years of Training 
Required 


4 years 


Three- Degree 


4 years 


4 years 


5 


4 years 
4 years 


6 or 7 years after 
H.S. Grad. 


3 for U. Grad. 

5 for H.S. Grad. 


1-2 years 


4 years 


5 years 


3-5 (often more) 


1 3 years 


4 years 


Training Institution | 


High Teacher Tr. 
College 


University 


Teachers College 


/acuity of Arts 




1 University 

2 University 


if 

*ss 

u 

S: 


(In England) or 
Articled clerkship 
in Hong Kong 


1 Law College 


Law School at Univ. 


Faculty of Law 


As Accountant or in 
"Inns of Court" 


Univ. Sch. of Law 


Faculty of Law 


































M 

1 










5 




u 


£ 














1 


U 




Sudan 


U.K. 


U.S.A. 


% 

*s 

s> 




1 

1 


1 


£ 

£ 


India 


Israel 


Sudan 


U.K. 


U.S.A. 


& 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 










The Field of Adult Education and the In stitutions Involvgd 
Philosophy and goals, evolving patterns, official role 
of institutions, professionalization 
(Chapter I, Section 3, a, b, d, and e, p. 13) 

The following tabulations summarize the data from Working Paper 
Number n, "Bacl^round Information about Adult Education." 



Question 1. 



What kind of adult education is most badly needed in your 
country at this time? (Chapter I, Section 3, e, p. li) 





Kind of Education Needed 




Country 


Technical 

Professional 


Vocational 


Literacy 


Remedial 


Civic 


Leisure 


Canada- Eng. 


1 












Canada- Fr. 


1 


1 










Hong Kong 




1 










India 






1 








Israel 


1 






1 






Puerto Rico 


1 


1 






1 




Sudan 


1 


1 


1 






1 


U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia 

Total 


1 


1 

1 


1 

1 








6 


6 


4 


1 


1 


1 



Arnold those countries responding to Question 1 in Workii^ Paper 
Number n, the most pressing adult education needs are Technical and 
Professional education (6), Vocational education (6), and Literacy edu- 



cation (4). 

Cultural factors influence the needs in some of the countries, such 
as Israel, where the large numbers of heterogeneous immigrants require 
remedial education, and Puerto Rico, emergii^ from colonial status, 
which sees the need for education for civic, political, and community 



competence. 

Only one country, the United Kingdom, mentioned the need for edu- 
cation for the effective use of leisure, although this is bound to be needed 
more and more in all h^hly developed countries. 

Advanced countries such as the United States share a common need 
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for literacy education with lens developed countries such as India and 
the Sudan, but the predominant adult education need is for the vocational, 
technical, and professional education essential for achieving national 
goals in the technological age. 



Question 2. 



What kinds of adult education do you feel are^ii^ carried 
on most successfully in your country now? (Chapter I, Sec- 
tion 3, e, p. 13) 



Kind of Education 



Country 


Literacy 


Professional 

Managerial 

Industrial 


Vocational 


Funda- 

mental 


1 

Liberal 


Community 

resp. 


Cansidsi-Eng.'*' 
Canada -Ft. 




1 


1 




1 




Hong Kong 




1 


1 








India 






1 








Israel 


1 






1 






Puerto Rico 






1 


1 




1 


Sudan 


1 






1 






U.K. 




1 


1 




1 




U.S.A.^ 




1 






1 




Viicrnnlavia 




1 










Total 


2 


5 


5 


3 


3 


1 



*Canada-Eng. - Specificaliy, the retraining and upgrading of workers, and rehabiii- 
tation of the injured. 

^U.S.A. also mentioned recreational and religious education. 



While the answers to Question 1 suggest that the most urgently felt 
need is for technical and vocational education, the answers to Question 2 
suggest that this also is the area most successfully carried on in sever- 
al countries. In general, it is the more developed countries which are 
conductii^ successful prt^rams in professional, man^erial, and indus- 
trial education, while the developing countries of Israel, Puerto Rico, 
and the Sudan are most successful in literacy and fundamental education. 
Vocational education programs are conducted successfully by both types 
of countries, whUe liberal education programs are mentioned only by 
the advanced systems of Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Only one country, Puerto Rico, mentioned education for commu- 
nity responsibility. 
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Question 3. 



What are the greatest obstacles to the development of an 
even larger and better adult education program in your 
country? (Chapter I, Section 3, e, p. 13) 





Kinds of Obstacles 






Country 


Funds 


Trained 

Teachers 


Facilities 


Priority 


Professional 


Political 

Conflicts 


Other 


Canada* Eng. 


1 






1 




1 


1 


Canada* Fr. 


1 


1 












Hong Kong 


1 




1 










India 


1 


1 




1 






1 


Israel 


1 












1 


Puerto Rico 


1 


1 










1 


Sudan 


1 














U.K. 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 




U.S.A. 


1 

1 


1 




1 








X U^UsielV lA 

Total 


10 


5 


2 




1 


2 


4 



It is clear from the answers to Question 3 that by far the greatest 
obstacle to the development of adult education programs is the lack of 
funds. All countries mentioned this factor. Five countries also men- 
tioned the lack of trained teachers. Other obstacles mentioned ranged 
from the lack of adequate facilities to the need for professionalization, 
political conflicts, lack of voluntary agencies, and restrictive practices 
of trade unions, to the lack of interest among the nomadic peoples of the 

Sudan. 

Developing countries and advanced countries alike felt the need for 
funds and trained teachers, suggesting that this is the area in which im- 
provement is needed even in the most affluent nations. 
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Types of People 






Country 


Illiterates 


Workers : 


Employees 


Middle 

Class 


Farmers 


Professional 


Others 










1 


1 


1 




Canada- Eng. 
Canada- Fr. 








1 






1 


Hong Kong 






1 






1 




India - none 
















Israel 


1 


1 




1 






1 


Puerto Rico 




1 




1 


1 






Sudan 


1 




1 


1 














1 






1 


1 


U.K. 
















U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia 

Total 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




2 


2 


4 


T” 


3 


4 


3 



The adult education consumer In the countries reporting lor this 
conference appears to be vocationally oriented. Most of the responses 
fall into the categories of workers, employees, farmers, and profession- 
als (13). The next largest group is "middle class," a rather ambiguous 
category which might be expected to include those learners who pursue 
education for pleasure or as a leisure-time activity as well as those 
who have professional or other work-related goals. 

Among the "other" answers, French Canada mentioned city people 
as a group effectively reached, the United Kingdom mentioned house- 
wives of a social status corresponding to teachers and higher clerical 
employees and professionals, and Israel mentioned soldiers. Two coun- 
tries, Israel and the Sudan, reported that they were effectively reaching 

illiterates. 



Question 5 In very broad terms, what kind of a person are you 
Question 5. m very^^^ education? fchapter I, Section 3, 

b. p. 13) 





Tyne of Person 


Country 


Economic 

Effect 


Liberally 

Educated 


Politically 

Effective 


Personally 

Effective 


Canada- Eng. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Canada- Fr. 


1 


1 






Hong Kong 


1 


1 






India 




1 




1 


Israel 


1 








Puerto Rl''o 


1 




1 


1 


Sudan 






1 


1 


U.K. 


1 






1 


U.S.A. 


1 




1 


1 


Yugoslavia 

Total 


1 




1 


1 


8 


4 


5 


7 



The answers to this question indicate again that adult education is 
geared primarily to the achievement of economic goals. Economic ef- 
fectiveness is mentioned by eight of the ten respondents as an objective, 
and the responses to other questions indicate that for India and the Su- 
dan also this is an important objective. All the countries reporting, how- 
ever, indicated that they had other goals, and while they are phrased dif- 
ferently by the representatives of different countries, they are in essence 
very sim lar. The development of the individual’s own powers so that he 
can be a t ontributing member of his social and political systems as well 
as his economic system is the objective of all the countries reporting. 
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Question 6. Who carries on the n^j^ity of adult e^cation in your 
countrv? (Chapter I, Section 3, a, p. 13) 



— 


Type of Agency 




Country 


Government 


Universities 


Volunteer 

Agencies 


Non- 

government 


Canada-Eng. 
Canada- Fr. 


1 






1 

1 


Hong Kong 


1 


1 


1 




India 


1 








Israel 


1 








Puerto Rico 


1 








Sudan 


1 








U.K. 




1 


1 


1 


U.S.A. 








1 


Yugoslsivia 

Total 


<3 


2 


2 


4 



It is clear from the responses to this question that the government 
sponsors most education programs in the countries reporting. Even in 
those cases where non-governmental agencies were cited as being re- 
sponsible for these programs, such as Yugoslavia and the United King- 
dom, funds are provided by the state. 
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Question 7. In broad terms, is adult education priimrily J 9?^ 

^ the regular schools or of some other kind of institution in 

vour country? (Chapter I, Section 3, a, p. 13) 





Type of Institution 




Country 


Regular 

Schools 


Volunteer 

Agency 


Government 

Agency 


UniveA'sities 


Labor 

Agency 


Other 


Canada-Eng. 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Canada- Fr. 


1 












Hong Kong 




1 


1 


1 






India 




1 


1 








Israel 






1 




1 


1 


Puerto Rico 


1 




1 






1 


Sudan 






1 


1 






U.K. 


1 


1 




1 






U.S.A. 












1 


Ytii^osl^v 


1 










1 


X AM 

Total 


5 


4 


6 


4 


1 


4 



The responses to Question 7 indicate that the regular schools and 
government a g encies provide most of the adult education programs in 
the countries reporting. Voluntary agencies and universities are men- 
tioned by four countries each. Israel included the army as an agency 
concerned with adult education; Puerto Rico, Yugoslavia, and the United 
States answered that adult education is primarily a concern of other in- 
stitutions, without specifyii^ which ones. 
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Question 8. g 

- ^ - 13 ) 



Section 3. d. P. 



Country 


Yes 


No 


In Process or 
Planning 


Canada-Eng. 
Canada- Fr. 


1 

1 






Hong Kong 




1 




India 


1 






Israel 


1 




1 


Puerto Rico 






1 


Sudan 








U.K. 


1 






U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia 

Total 


1 

1 






7 


1 


2 



Most of the countries reporting either have now, or expect to have 
soon a professional association for adult educators. Two of the co,m- 
trle the United Kingdom and the United States, .-sported thht they have 
such fitrouns* 



Question 9. 



What Is the role of the university? (Chapter I, Section 3, a, 

p. IS) 



Country 


Tradl- __ Agency for 
tional " Change 


Extend „ Central \ 
Campus ° Campus 


All 

Elite or citizens 


Canada-Eng. 
Canada- Fr. 

Hcng Kong 

India 

Israel 

Puerto Rico 

Sudan 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia 

Total 


wants to be both 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

neither 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


‘ 1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 


5 3 


4 6 


4 6 



While thf; traditional university with its focus on the centralized 
campus still seems to be the kind most often found in the countries re- 
porting for this survey, more than half (6) also reported a primary con- 
cern for the education of all citizens. Some interestii^ comments indi- 
cated that, even in those universities with a primary concern for the edu- 
cation of an elite, the university recognizes responsibility for a broader 
segment of the population by sponsoring extramural efforts. Others com- 
mented that while the universities themselves are somewhat apart from 
their communities, adult education programs are carried out into the 
community by extension courses, TV, and radio. 



Question 10. Please let us have your ideas about any other social, po- 
litical, economic, or cultural factors in your country 
which you think tove had some influence on the kind of 
adult education programs and activities which character- 
ize your country. (Chapter I, Section 3, e, p. 13) 

Canada - English . Greatly increased federal grants have resulted 
in plans for an extensive network of community colleges. The geo- 
graphical e^qpanse, the primary industries predominant in the past, 
and the multi- cultural population require a variety of interests and 
methods, e.g., extensive need for mass media. 

Canada - French. Montreal is a crossroads of French, British, and 
American influences, whici are apt to understand and pool to- 
gether. Other factors are the recent industrial expansion of the 
Province, massive urbanization of the population, political evolu- 
tion and trends. 

Hoi^ Kong . This is a colony, and the educational policy is controlled 
by British colonial administrators who may or may not be complete- 
ly conversant with the needs of the people. Adult education is only a 
very minor section of the total picture. With native Chinese gaining 
ascendancy in the education field, it is expected that greater variety 
will result in adult education. 

India . Adult education programs are not effective at present. These 
programs are ill-organized, ill-financed, and ill-staffed. After inde- 
pendence in 1947 government control of state has undertaken most 
of the adult education program. Very little voluntary initiative exists. 

Israel . Because of the need to maintain military strength simultane- 
ously while absorbing a large number of heterogeneous immigrants. 
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the Israeli Army has been used as an instrument for adult education 
to a degree not usually found. In addition, the Israeli Federation of 
Labor has responsibility for adult education prc^rams. 

Puerto Rico . The confluence of the Latin and North American cul- 
tures and the rapid economic and political development of the island 
have affected adult education. 

Sudan . Positive : Islam stressed the importance of education from 
the cradle to the grave, the drive for development, and the keenness 
to improve one’s lot through education. Negative : The consequences 
of underdevelopment, loi^ colonial rule, mild social segregation of 
women, family dependence on children for help, and the fact that we 
cannot offer compulsory education for all children. 

United Kingdom . 

a. Traditional divorce of elite and popular education. 

b. Parallelism in provision of academic and vocational higher 
education. 

c. Religious (non-conformant) influences in contrast to Marx- 
ism on development of labor and trade union movement in 
the late 19th and early 20th century. Provided bases for 
early university W.E.A. cooperation. 

United States . A pervadii^ sense of economic and social mobility 
has had an influence. Immigration has had a role through the intro- 
duction of Americanization and basic education instruction. 

Yugoslavia . Social changes in Yugoslavia, especially social self- 
management since 1950, have had an immense influence on the de- 
velopment of adult education and the structure of systems of adult 
education. Paster economic development also contributed to the 
growth of adult education. The present situation in Yugoslavia, 
called ’’Economic Reform,” requires many programs of profession- 
al adult education. 

The summary data in this report are expanded in the individual na- 
tional reports which follow as Chapters in through VH. 
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Chapter m 



NATIONAL REPORT: HONG KONG 

Cultural and National Background 

History . Until 1841 the island of Hong Kong was a sparsely popu- 
lated bit of land whose inhabitants were mainly fishermen and pirates. 

But in that year it was seized by an England naval party in the course of 
Anglo- Chinese hostilities over trade agreements. Two years later a 
treaty between the two nations declared Hong Kong a British colony and 
a free port. In further treaties the Chinese granted the adjacent Kowloon 
peninsula to the British (1860) and leased to them for 99 years the New 
Territories, a larger mainland area together with 235 nearby islands 
(1899). The present-day colony of Hong Kong includes these additional 
regions as well as the original island. Since its founding the colony has 
had steady growth as both a center of population and of world trade, in- 
terrupted only temporarily by Japanese occupation during World War H. 

Geography . Kong Kong lies on the southwest coast of China. Its ter- 
ritory, scattered over several hundred islands and stretched on the ad- 
jacent mainland, covers 398 square miles. The area is rugged and irreg- 
ular with hills, mountains, ravines, and peninsulas. With the exception 
of districts around Yen Long in the Deep Bay area, the soil is generally 
thin, rocky, and infertile. Annual rainfall is irregular creating severe 
water shortages in some years; however construction of reservoirs nas 
alleviated this problem. 

Demography. Hong Kong’s population was estimated to be 3,739,900 
in 1964. Over 99 per cent are Chinese, and most originate from Kwang- 
tung, the 'Tiinese province which borders on Hong Kong. About half the 
urban population now are citizens of Hong Kong by birth, but in almost 
all the outlying regions immigrants outnumber the indigenous population. 
There are four main groups among the indigenous people: the Cantonese 
and Hakka who are land-dwellers, and the Tanka and Hoklo who are sea- 



dwellers. Each of these communities is distinct in appearance, customs, 
and dialect. 

Religion . Adherents to a great variety of religious practices are 
found among the Hong Kong population. Among the faiths observed are a 
variety of traditional Chinese beliefs, Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Islam, Hinduism, Judaism, and the creeds of numerous Christian sects. 
Many of these faiths do not require exclusive allegiance, so that a single 
individual may follow more than one of them. 

Culture . Hong Kong is a crossroads society. As a major tourist, 
refugee, and trading center, it is a place where persons from varied 
cultural backgrounds mingle. In this colony the East meets the West, the 
old meets the new. 

The population indigenous to Hong Kong customarily live in villages 
of one or several clans. The vast numbers of immigrants since World 
War n have crowded the colony, compelling hundreds of thousands to 
live in squatter communities despite the government’s major housing de- 
velopment efforts. The strong traditional family system with its sense of 
mutual responsibility is breaking down, as families are divided and indi- 
viduals find themselves in keen competition with others merely to acquire 
the essentials for existence. 

Politics. Hong Kong is a colony of the United Kingdom. Its constitu- 
tion provides for a Governor, an Executive Council, and a Legislative 
Council, all selected upon the instructions of the Sovereign and the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. The Executive Council, which advises 
the Governor on all important issues, consists of five ex officio and sev- 
en nominated members, three of whom are now Chinese. The Legislative 
Council, to whom the Governor must turn for advice and consent in his 
formulation of laws for the colony has 12 ex officio members and 13 
nominated members, nine of whom are now Chinese. Though most gov- 
ernmental positions are filled by appointment of the colonial government, 
certain urban and vill^e representatives are selected by secret ballot. 

Economics . No longer simply an entrepot, Kong Kong has become 
an industrial economy primarily dependent on exports. Half of all work- 
ers are employed in manufacturing, and of these 42 per cent work in the 
textile industry. 

As a colony Hong Kong is self-supporting except for its external de- 
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fense which is partially subsidized by Great Britain. Britain's current 
contribution is about one million pounds a year. 

International Relations . Hong Kong is of great strategic importance. 
Not only is this British colony a major international free port, but it also 
stands as a Western enclave in the vast Chinese Communist mainland. 
Speculation is common about how long China will permit Hong Kong’s ex- 
istence to go unchallenged. Even if a direct take-over is not attempted, 
there is the question of what will happen in 1998 when Britain’s 99-year 
lease of the New Territories, which comprise 92 per cent of Hong Kong’s 
land area, expires. 

Total Educational Enterprise 

Philosophy and Attitudes toward Education. Chinese culture Itas 
traditionally held in h^hest esteem the "gentleman-scholar." Though to- 
day’s curriculum is less philosophical and literary and more technologi- 
cal and practical, the higher levels of skill and knowledge necessary for 
successful participation in modern society reinforces the traditional es- 
teem in which education is held. 

Statistical and Factual Data . In Hong Kong students enter a five- 
year primary program at age seven. Upon completion of this pr<^ram, 
students take the Secondary School Entrance Examination. Those students 
who fail this examination are admitted to a special one- or (where facili- 
ties are available) two-year secondary program, so they may continue to 
study until they are 14, the minimum legal age for employment. 

Those who pass may enter one of three types of secondary schools. 
Anglo- Chinese grammar schools, Chinese middle schools, or secondary 
technical schools. About two-thirds of all students attend the five-year 
course of the Anglo- Chinese grammar schools where instruction is in 
English. Many students prefer this type of education because fluency in 
English is prerequisite to most professional, governmental, and commer- 
cial positions. Anglo-Chinese grammar schools prepare their students 
for the matriculation examinations of the University of Hong Kong and 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong, or for the ordinary level of the Uni- 
versity of London’s General Certificate of Education. K a successful stu- 
dent chooses to continue studyii^ for two sixth-form years, he may sit 
for the General Certificate of Education at the advanced level. 
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Most other secondary students attend a six-year course at the Chi- 
nese middle schools, where instruction is in Chinese. Upon completion 
of their studies, students take the Hong Ifong Chinese School Certificate 
Examination. H successful, they may continue on to the Chinese Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong, a teacher training college, or the Technical College. 

Only a few students attend the five-year English-Language course 
of the secondary technical schools. The curriculum prepares students 
for General Certificate Examination, ordinary level. Those who pass 
usually go on to the Technical College. 

On page 50 is a chart describing the present levels of education un- 
der the system. 

tor Employment . Although three-tourths of Hong Kong' i 
children are now receiving some primary school education, most (at leas 
two-thirds) leave school by 14, often to seek employment. Any further ed 
ucatlon is received in evening cUsses, by in-service training, or througl 

practical experience. 

Some types of occupation, however, require years of training. The 
chart on page 51 shows the type of preparation normally required for a 
variety of occupations. 

Immediate Educational Needs . An expansion of plant facilities. 

With housing at a premium, Hong" Kong schools normally have two and 
sometimes three sessions per day to accommodate all the pupils. 

Educational Finance . Half of all schools in Hong Kong are entirely 
privately owned and financed. Only a sixth are government schools, al- 
though the government does partially subsidize the remaining third. In 
1963-64 the government devoted 14 per cent of its total budget to educa- 
tion (approximately $33,250). 
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Field of Adult Education 

Role of Various Institutions . Hong Kong's twelve Adult Education 
and Recreation Centers have a diverse offering of primarily recrea- ^ 

tional and cultural courses. Perhaps two-thirds of all adult students at- 
tend one of these classes. 

Another quarter of the students attend the Evening Institute spon- 
sored by the Education Department of the Government. The Evening In- 
stitute' s courses are designed to let students make up educational de- ' 

ficiencies and to qualify for better jobs. 

Adults with a Chinese or English School Certificate may enroll in 
the Evening School of Higher Chinese Studies' tliree-year course that 
leads to a diploma. Usually teachers participate in this program. 

The Extramural Departments of the University of Hong Kong and 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong offer numerous courses. These ex- ^ 

tramural programs make university-level instruction more widely avail- 
able despite the general university attitude of confining itself to the con- 
cerns of an intellectual elite. 

Voluntary agencies provide some amount of "public-lecture" type 
activities. 

The following charts provide an overview of the current adult edu- | 

cation programs in Hong Kong. j 
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ProfessionaiigaHfMi of the Field. There is no association of work- 
ers in adult education. 

Institutional Activity. Adult educators in Hong Kong want to help 
the individual to obtain better employment by teaching him technical 
akiiig and advanced methods in management, and to develop himself per- 
sonally through a broad liberal arts program. 

Professional training, professional refresher courses, and vocation- 
al training are the types of programs that are now being carried on most 
successfully. Teachers and office workers are among those most effec- 
tively served by current programs. 

Despite the outstanding features of the present vocational training 
program, the demands of the growing industrial sector make vocational 
education still the area of adult education most in need of expansion. lack 
of funds, and a consequent lack of housing, limit further program develop- 
ment. 

Evolvinp Patterns of Adult Education. The fact that Hoi^ Kong is a 
colony directed by British administrators who do not always understand 
the needs of the people has been only a minor issue in the development of 
an extensive and diversified adult education program. As instruction in 
Chinese is ejqaanded, greater numbers of people will be participating in 
adult educatioii— for job advancement and for pleasure. 

Bibliography of Reference Materials 
"Hong Kong: Report for the Year 1965," Hoi^ Kong Gtovernment Press. 
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Chapter IV 

NATIONAL REPORT: INDIA 
Cultural and National Background 

History . There were four main periods in the development of India. 
The first was the Hindu era of ancient times. During this period educa- 
tion was primarily for rel^ous purposes and was highly informal. Next 
came the period following the Moslem invasion, when all education was 
connected with the Islamic religion and when universities were first de- 
veloped. The third period began in the eighteenth century under British 
rule. During this time India came into contact with Western civilization, 
^iiii this resulted in the introduction of scientific education and liberal 
education. The British period was followed by the indigenous Indian pe- 
riod, during which Gandhi developed his ideas of social work and basic 
education in India, aimed at helping people to claim independence and to 
use their independence responsibly. Independence was achieved in 1947, 
and since that time a series of five year plans for national development 
have been implemented. 

When TnHia achieved independence, cultural, rel^ous, and political 
differences led to partition into two territories, India and Pakistan. This 
was followed by bloodshed and migration, with more than seven million 
Muslims leaving India for Pakistan and even greater numbers of Hindus 
leavii^ Pakistan for India. Conflicts between India and Pakistan have not 
yet been resolved. 

Since independence India has attempted to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and to develop the country industrially; to maintain a political 
role as a neutral country seeking conciliation between the Communist 
and Western worlds; and to develop her loose federation of heterogenous 
states and tribes into a unified, modem nation. 

Demography. India is second only to China in population, with an 
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estimated 500,000,000 inhabitants in 1966. Furthermore its rate of in- 
crease between 1951 and 1961 was 21.49, with some provinces showing 
rates as high as 32.94. There are many racial and ethnic types repre- 
sented in the population, and a tremendous variety of cultural patterns 
ranging from semi-nomadic forest dwellers to the highly advanced in- 
dustrial city dwellers of Bombay or Calcutta. Indians ^eak hundreds of 
different dialects and lai^u^es. 

The population is predominantly rural, with about 70 per cent of the 
population directly dependent on agriculture for a living. Life ejqiectancy 
is relatively short, and more than 40 per cent of the population is under 
fifteen years of age. The birth rate in 1961 was 41.7, and althoi^h the 
death rate was also high, it was declining, thus leading to a rapid rate of 
natural increase. Because of this population growth, India has made fam- 
ily planning activities a cabinet level department of g^overnment, and a 
large part of adult education activities in India is connected with family 
plannii^. 

Religion. The dominant rel^on in India is Hinduism, but there are 
man y sub-groups who practice distinctive t]n[>es of that rel^on. Religious 
gmiip ing g also provide cultural and social definitions, and prescribe the 
patterns of daily activities vdiich the people pursue. About 10 per cent of 
Indians are Muslims, and 2.3 per cent are Christians. 

Geography. The irr^ular triai^le which is the sub-continent of 
India begins above the equator in the Indian Ocean, and reaches to the 
Himala]ras in the north. It includes mountains and deserts, rich farm 
land, forests, plains, and plateaus, with anni^l rainfoll varying from the 
wettest in the world to almost the dryest. Most of India is subtropical 
and it is traversed by rivers, many of which dry up after the monsoon 
and so cannot be used for navigation. Some of the regions of India are 
struck periodically by drought, causing crop failures and food shortages 
in a land which is already low in per capita food production. 

Culture . India's culture is rich and complex, and is made up of many 
regional and local patterns. Most Indians still observe the rules of their 
caste communities, although some of the more cosmopolitan Indians now 
feel a broader national identity. Since independence the Congress has out- 
lawed some statuses and practices, such as untouchability, polygamy, 
and purdah. Women remain unemancipated in most of the country, how- 
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ever. Regiona.1 differences are pronounced, as are the differences be- 
tween rural and urban groups. 

The cultural patterns in India have developed over thousands of 
years. Music, art, the dance, and literature are highly developed and 
distinctive, as are native crafts. Many Indians still create brass, wood, 
and woven products using the designs and methods handed down through 
countless generations. 

Politics . TnHia is a Constitutional democracy, with a bicameral par- 
liament and an executive branch composed of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and council of ministers. Representatives to one of the houses are 
elected indirectly from the representatives to the state legislatures; the 
other house is elected directly by the people from the candidates nomi- 
nated by the political parties. State government representatives are also 
directly elected. 

Before independence the parties joined in a national movement to 
achieve autonomy in the Indian National Congress, but since then they 
have split up and tliere are a large number of parties, including the Con- 
gress Party, Socialists, Communists, and others. 

The national government has ministries of education, agriculture, 
and family planning, and has undertaken ambitious education plans in 
order to improve agricultural production, increase industrial output, 
slow the rate of population increase, and improve the conditions of life 
for all Indians. 

Economics . India is primarily an agricultural country, with 80 per 
cent of the people living in villages and depending on agriculture for 
their income. Methods of farming are traditional, and most of the land 
is divided into very small plots, resultir^ in low productivity. The re- 
cent five-year plans for economic development have resulted in some 
industrialization, but the increase in population has absorbed most of 
the increases in output. In order to deal with this situation India has in- 
vested a relatively large proportion of its national budget to education, 
including agricultural extension programs, literacy education, vocation- 
al education, and family planning. 

International Relations. India nas had trouble in the North, both 
with Pakistan over the issue of Kashmir, and with China over disputed 
borders, but the role she chooses in international relations is that of the 
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peacemaker and conciliator. In the U.N. India has played an important 
part as a non-aligned and neutral country forming a buffer between the 
East and West. 

^ ^tal Educational Enterprise 

Philosophy and Attitudes Toward Education . Ancient inscriptions 
on st^e and copper attest to the early origins of education in India. Al- 
though in earlier periods education was a religious obligation in several 
classes of Indian society, learning was confined after the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. to the Brahmans. For them it was part of their preparation for 
the priesthood. However, the eventual rise of Buddhism and Jainism and 
the importation of Islam by the Moslem conquerors brought access to 
education to a broader segment of the population. 

In 1813 the British East India Company first made provision to sup- 
port education. The system of education which subsequently grew out of 
these provisions was patterned on that of England and was conducted in 
English. The purpose of this system was to train future clerks and gov- 
ernment employees. 

Since independence in 1947, the Indian government has striven to 
make education available to as many citizens as possible. The immensity 
of the task of educatii^ all of India's people, coupled with scarcity of re- 
sources, presents a major challenge to India's educators. 

Statistical and Factual Data . In India education is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the state governments. The duration of primary education 
is four or five years, beginnii^ at age six or seven, depending on the 
state. Although the constitution urges free, compulsory, universal pri- 
mary education, sufficient facilities do not yet exist. 

Middle and high schools now last from three to five years. Satisfac- 
tory performance on the School Leavii^ Certificate examination at the 
end of the secondary program enables the student to proceed to three to 
five years of university or specialized technical training. 

Instruction in most schools is now done in the official language, with 
Hindi a compulsory subject for all and English an elective. But on the 
primary level, instruction is offered in the mother tongue, though study 
of the regional lai^age is required, if it is different from the mother 

tongue. 
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On the following page is a chart describing Indian education. 

Preparation for Employment . Three-fourths of India's population 
(in 1961) is illiterate. Any work training that has been received has been 
obtained by demonstration and on-the-job experience. Seventy per cent 
of the Indians are farmers, and most have learned their skills from their 

fathers. 

On page 64 is a chart showing the training that is usual for a variety 
of other occupations. 

Immediate Educational Needs 

1. To achieve widespread functional literacy through provision of 
free, universal, compulsory primary education, and of funda- 
mental "social" education for adults. 

2. To improve technical education so that industry and technologi- 
cal projects will have the skilled manpower they need to be suc- 
cessful. 

3. To provide for better quality and greater relevance in univer- 
sity education. 

Educational Finance. Almost two-thirds of the total educational ex- 
penditure (totaling 335.5 crores of Rs. in 1960-61) is borne by the state 
governments. The remainder of the cost is met by local governments, 
school fees, donations, and endowments. 

Field of Adult Education 

Role of Various Institutions. Adult education in India is primarily 
"social education," undertaken by the Central or State government. 

Very few adult education programs have been undertaken on private ini- 
tiative, except in urban areas. 

The purpose of social education is to provide training in crafts, 
health and sanitation, as well as literacy. Because most Indians are 
farmers, these programs concentrate on the skills and knowledge rele- 
vant to agriculture. Primary responsibility for these programs lies with 
the Ministry of Community Development. 

Some states have opened social education centers. Social caravans 
consisting of four large trailers containing a mobile theatre, library, 
and lecture room travel from village to village. Some colleges and uni- 
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versities, despite their traditional concern exclusively with the intellec- 
tual elite, are now conducting a variety of extension, courses. 

The charts on the following pages provide an overview of present 
adult education programs in India. 

Professions^ ^^tion of the Field. India has an active Adult Educa- 
tion Association which publishes a monthly journal Adult Education. 

Institutional Activity . The aim of adult education in India is to pro- 
duce a literate, enlightened population. Though labor education is being 
carried on more successfully than other programs, adult education pro- 
grams are not in general being conducted effectively at present. Efforts 
since independence have been iU-organized, ill-financed, and ill-staffed. 

Literacy is the most urgent present need. But a lack of trained 
teachers, a lack of funds, the low priority given adult education by the 
government, and a lack of voluntary organizations able to provide adult 
education have resulted in a failure to establish an effective adult edu- 
cation program in hidia. 

Evolving Patterns of Adult Education. India’s phUosophy of social 
education has developed the notion of combinii^ the learning of relevant 
information with the acquisition of literacy. Once resources are avail- 
able to translate this philosophy into a viable program of adult educa- 
tion, social education should prove to be a potent factor in social change. 

Bibliography of Reference Materials 
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Chapter V 

NATIONAL REPORT: ISRAEL 
Cultural and National Background 

History. Israel is a small cotmtry of less than 8,000 square miles 
which stretches some 117 miles along the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. To the Jewish people, it has always been more than just a 
territory. Even since biblical times, it has constituted an essential ele- 
ment of their faith. With the destruction of the Second Temple by the Ro- 
mans in 70 C.E. and the subsequent exUe of so many of its nations, most 
of the land sank into swamp and desolation, a bleak shadow of lost free- 
dom and departed sovereignty. Throughout nearly two thousand years of 
dispersion, harried though it was by seemingly ceaseless persecution, 
Jewry never abandoned the hope of an eventual homecoming to Zion. Ev- 
ery generation witnessed attempts to return, and over the course of 
years communities succeeded in reestablishing themselves. At the end 
of the nineteenth century, national homecoming took on the dimensions 
of a dynamic movement. Between 1880 and 1948, hundreds of thousands 
of Jews came back to their Homeland, many as pioneers intent on re- 
claiming the neglected wastes. This ingathering of a scattered folk, this 
remaking of an ancestral patrimony crystallized into the State of Israel. 
In keeping with the decision of the United Nations General Assembly, 
Israel was proclaimed a sovereign state in May, 1948. 

Demography. Of Israel’s nearly two and a half million inhabitants, 
2,155,500 are Jews, 179,000 are Moslems, 56,300 are Christians, and 
26,900 are Druzes. Compared to the Jewish population in 1948, at the es- 
tablishment of the State, this represents an increase of more than 300 
per cent. More than a third of the Jewish population was born in Israel, 
the remainder coming from Asia, Africa and Europe, from America and 
Oceania; many of the newcomers are refugees. 
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There are 26 cities and towns in Israel; sU of them have m«ed 
irab and Jewish populations, two are entirely Arab. There are 41 o er 
mban localities, 706 Jewish villages and 102 Arab vUlag«. Some 405 
the Jewish Villages have been established since W«- 
ire- Jerusalem, the capital, with a population of 250,000; Tel Aviv- , 
he commercial center, with a population of 394,400; Haifa, the principal 
port and industrial center, with a population of 195,400; Beersheba, capi- 
tal of the Negev, with a population of 58,300; and Nazareth, with a wu- 
latlon of 27,100. New towns have been established smce as^ 

Israel's program of development in aU sections of the county. Wese 
serve as the urban hubs of rural development districts md, lor 
part, are inhabited by recent arrivals. They include such towns as Ki^at 
Gat in the south, Kiryat Shmona in the north, and Arad in the N^ev. In 
1964, the newest of them, Carmlel, was founded m Central Galilee. 

Religion. Religious denominations represented in Israel are Jews, 
Moslems and Christians, Druzes and Bahai, Karaites and Samaritos 
All are free to worship in their own way, to maintain ^ “ 

and charitable institutions, and to administer their domestic affairs. Ev- 
ery denomination is guaranteed by law the right to observe its om week- 
ly rest day and holy days; the Sabbath and Jewish festivals are official 
holidays. Matters of personal stains are within the jurisdiction of ^ r - 
ligious courts of the respective communities, and parents are legally en- 
titled to educate their audren in State religious schools or others of 

their own choosii^. 

G eography . Israel lies on the western edge of Asia and forms a nat- 
ural land bridge between Europe and Africa. Its 

ports are at Haifa and Tel Aviv-Yafo, and the new port at Ashdod. Eilat 
on the Red Sea, is Israel’s gateway to East Africa and Asia. Israe s r 
frontiers with Lebanon in the north; Syria in the northeas , or i 
east, and Egypt in the southwest. 

Politics. Israel is a republic and a parliamentary democracy. Its 
PreslS^s elected each five years by the Knesset (Parliament); he imy 
not serve for more than two successive terms. The Knesset (Par lam n 
is elected every four years by secret ballot under the system of pro^r- 
tional representation on country-wide party basis. Every citizen of 18 
years and up has the franchise, and from the age of 2i, the right to st^ 
as a candidate. The Knesset is a one-chamber, 120-seat legislature. Ex- 
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ecutive power is vested in the Cabinet, which is responsiole to the ^s- 
set The Cabinet is formed by, or, in the case of a coalition, around the 
party with the most votes and hence the largest number of Knesset seats. 

Each lour years, at the same time as the parliamentary elections 
Israelis elect their municipalities and rural local councils. Complete in- 
dependence of the courts is guaranteed by law. The rights of every ci i- 
zen include: freedom of speech, assembly, organization, and consc ence, 
complete equality of men and women before the law; the right to strfte; 
free and obligatory education from 5 to 14; free exercise of any pro es- 
Sion, trade or business within the law; sick leave and maternity benefits; 
old age pension and accident insurance; and holidays with pay. 

Economics. Israel's ecoiiomy is varied, embracing national, 
erative and private enterprise .. A filth of all Industry represents nation- 
al capital, 65 per cent are private investments, and the rest are cooper 
atlves of various kinds. Over four-filths of mixed farming is done bj co- 
operative and collective vUlages. Labor for the most part, whetter fac- 
tory or farm, is aflUiated to the Htstadrut, the Israel General Fou^tlon 
of Labor, which, through its trade unions, health and medical services, 
sports and cultural organizations, takes in and cares for over per 
cent of the working population. 

Rapid and continuing expansion is the cardinal feature ol Israel's 
economy. Over 1950-1966, the gross national product grew by an OTer- 
age of 11 per cent a year, compared with 7.5 per cent m Western er- 
many 4.5 per cent in Holland, and 3.3 per cent in the United States, fa 
1965 it was IU0,145 million at market prices ($3,380 mUllon, or $1,3 
per capita). The high rate of growth has provided the resources for a 
considerable rise in the standard of living, despite the trebling of the 
populatton-mainly through immlgratlon-and the enormous burden of 
absorbing the immigrants and strengthening the country's defenses. 

intemaHonal ReUHons. Israel seeks peaceful and friendly relations 
with au countries, in conformity with the United Nations Charter, regard- 
less of their internal political and social systems. Since 1956, Is^l has 
been engaged in progressively expanding her diversified *.th 

other developing States in Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Mediter- 
ranean area, a cooperation expressed in mutual assistance, commercia 
partnerships, and trade exchanges. 
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Educational Pyramid - Israel 
(Full-Time Students ) 




^Estimates based on Statistical A bstract of Israel, 19^. 
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Secondary and Ftilgher Education (non- compulsory) 
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Source: Statistical Abstract of Israel. 1963. 

^Independent religious schools, boarding schools, for boys. 

^Theoretically a 4th yr. is taken in a kibbutz, but few students do this 4th year. 



Preparation for Employment. Most people receive an elementary 
education and then either take a short vocational course before seeking 
employment, or seek employment directly, relying on in-service train- 
ing and on-the-job experience to give them whatever additional skills 
they need. Some occupations, however, require more formal training. 

The chart on the following page indicates the nature of the preparation 
normally required for some types of more highly skilled work. 

Immediate Education Needs. 

1. To equalize opportunity for and to eliminate the cultural lag 
between Israelis of Asiatic and European origm. 

2. To continue the consideration of the proper relation between 
education and religion in Israel. 

3. To extend Hebrew literacy so that more people can participate 
fully in national life. 

4. To establish a full time department of adult education in a uni- 
versity for training and researcl^ and also to expand the oppor- 
tunities fcr workshops in adult education. 

Educqticnal Finance. Elementary education is supported jointly by 
the national government and local authorities, with the national govern- 
ment appoint ing and paying the teachers and the local authorities assum- 
ing responsibility for providing the building and other essentials. The 
local authorities raise the requisite funds not only throi^h taxes, but 
also by collecting school fees and borrowing from the national govern- 
ment. 

Secondary schools are sponsored by private or semiprivate oi^ani- 
zations or by local authorities. The national government has no direct 
responsibility for secondary education though it does partially subsidize 
the school fees of students from low- income families. 

The five major university-level institutions are autonomous. Stu- 
dents' fees pay 10 per cent of current operating costs with funds provid- 
ed about equally by the national government and by foreign donors cover- 
ing the remaining expenditure. 

In 1952-63 seven per cent of the gross national product was spent on 
education. 
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Field of Adult Education 

Role of Various Institutions . A variety of institutions support adult 
education programs. The most important of these are the Ministry of 
Education, the Army, the Municipalities, and the Histadrut (the federa- 
tion of labor). 

Since independence the Israeli government has been concerned that 
immigrants have the opportunity to become assimilated into national life. 
A variety of Ulpanim have been established to teach immigrants Hebrew 
and introduce them to Israeli life. There are work Ulpanim where young 
immigrants live, work, and study for six months in kibbutzim. There 
are day UlpaMm where 30 hours of daytime classes are offered per week. 
And there are popular Ulpanim for those who prefer evenii^ classes. 

The residential Ulpanim, sponsored by the Jewish Agency, a semi- 
govemmental body, have been most successful in helpii^ white collar 
and professional workers become assimilated. Students live together and 
study at these schools for five months. 

The Army's efforts have been considerable in the program of assim- 
ilation. All men and women between the ages of 18 and 20 serve in the 
Army and during this time are provided with instruction to bring them 
to eighth grade level. In addition to teachii^ literacy classes Army girls 
visit homes and teach women who are too shy or too quiet to attend reg- 
ular classes. 

Other governmental ministries, besides the Ministry of Education, 
are concerned with the training of adults. The Ministry of Labor offers 
intensive vocational training programs to imm^^rants to help them find 
employment. The Ministry of Agriculture, cooperating with the Jewish 
i^ency, offers agricultural extension programs. 

The Histadrut sponsored by trade unions and other workers' groups, 
offer a wide variety of prc^ams. Vocational courses are offered for 
those who wish to advance in their work. Five residential labor colleges 
are maintained where educators, union and village leaders, and others 
come for sk.>rt courses lastii^ two weeks to three months. In commu- 
nities throughout the cc*.^ntry, the Histadrut has helped to set up new li- 
braries and workii^ with the local authorities, provides a broad pro- 
gram of general courses enablii^ citizens to make profitable use of their 
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leisure. For people who do not wish to attend regular classes, there 
are correspondence classes and radio programs. And, finally, a rather 
unique undertaking is the Histadrut’s Afro- Asian Institute of Labor 
Studies and Cooperation. In this Institute six- month residential courses 
of study are offered in both French and English for Africans and Asians 
from developing countries. The Institute concentrates on education in 
trade unionism, cooperative education, and community development. 

Although universities in Israel tend to be elite institutions con- 
cerned primarily with scholarly activities, they do offer a program of 
extension lectures. The Technion sponsors an extramural program of 
vocational courses and Hebrew University offers summer residential 
programs, evening college courses, and advanced studies and research 
in adult education. Synagc^es and religious schools hold classes in re- 
l^^on. 

The charts on the following pages provide an overview of adult edu- 
cation in Israel. 
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Professionaii^a^^nn the Field. Special programs exist in Israel 
for the training of adult educators, and an association of adult educa- 
tion professionals has been established. All teachers in training take a 
course in adult education and the Ministry of Education runs courses in 
the of language and elementary education for adults. 

Institutional Activity. The goal of adult education in Israel is to de- 
velop a productive citizen in a modern society. Although many institu- 
tions are involved in adult education, the government has assumed the 
major role. 

The most successful programs now tend to be those for Hebrew lit- 
eracy and fundamental education. Soldiers, workers, the middle class, 
and illiterates are the kind of people present programs most effectbrely 
reach. 

Remedial education and technical and professional training are the 
areas most in need of strei^hening. Lack of funds limits present efforts. 

Evolving Patterns. Israel wants all its citizens to have access to 
educational programs which will help them better their lives. Its broad 
and decentralized pattern of adult education seems to be doing this. Res- 
idential colleges have been particularly successful in their tasks of as- 
similating immigrants and providing potential leaders with broader edu- 
cational backgrounds. Adult education seems in Israel to be achieving 
the dual goals of aiding national development and helping individuals lead 
more fruitful lives. 
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Chapter VI 



NATIONAL REPORT: UNITED KINGDOM 

Cultural and National Background 

History . Three historical, conditions have had an important influ- 
ence on the development of the educational system and adult education 
in the United Kingdom. First is the high degree of stability found in 
Britain. Since the beginnii^ of the 18th century there has been no for- 
eign invasion, no revolution or major ethnic chu^e or immigration. As 
a result, there has been less demc^raphic and cultural change in Brit- 
ain than in any other country in the world. Second is the influence of the 
industrial revolution. As mechanization toclr. over the industries of the 
United Kingdom a new class- society developed, along with a new power 
elite. The result of this was the emergence of two separate and differ- 
ent kinds of educational systems; first, the private schools, and second, 
a number of state and municipal schools. About 10 per cent of the chil- 
dren were pupils at the private schools (called public schools in En- 
gland), with some seven schools and two universities dominating this 
elite sector of British education. In 1870 free public education was in- 
troduced, with state and municipal schools educating 90 per cent of the 
children. This separate and unequal school system contributes to the 
maintenance of the class system. The third factor is the legal sanctions 
for continuing education now in existence in Britain, such as the Gener- 
al Education Act of 1944 and the more recent Industrial Levy for indus- 
trial education. Britain’s loi^ history of free speech, its gradual and 
non- revolutionary political development, and its comparatively long his- 
tory of several generations of literate citizens, contribute to the accept- 
ing climate for adult education in Britain. 

Geography . Being an island, Britain has always been a maritime 
nation, and this has made it natural for her to be a merchant to the 
world. Her deposits of coal and other minerals enabled her to be a lead- 
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er in the industrial revolution, and her merchant navy brought to her the 
raw materials from which she manufactured products in her mills and 
factories. Her northern location is mitigated by the Gulf Stream, which 
gives her a damp, mild climate. The land varies in fertility and allows 
for the production of many food products. Most of the country is rolling 
and cultivated, and there are many lakes and rivers, of which the major 
ones are used for navigation. 

Demography. Modern Britain is a federation of four countries, En- 
gland, Scotland, Northern Ireland, and Wales. It was invaded at times by 
a number of Northern European peoples, the most recent of these being 
the Norman invasion in the eleventh century. The people are ethnically 
homogeneous. The population is 50 million, and is predominantly urban. 
The birth rate is Iot^, as is the infant mortality rate, and life expectancy 
is one of the highest in the world. The conditions of long life, increasing 
affluence and leisure, and a high degree of literacy lead to a large de- 
mand for adult educsition programs. 

' Religion . Since Henry the Eighth declared his independence from 
Rome, the official rtiligion of the United Kingdom has been the Church 
of England, but many people now belong to other denominations, such as 
the Presbjlerian Scots. Most of the British are Protestants, however, 
except for groups of Irish and other immigrant Catholics who have been 
attracted to British cities in search of jobs. Many of the private schools 
still have a religious affiliation, and before the industrial revolution the 
Church was the mail sponsor of education. 

Culture . Of Britain’s distinguished cultural heritage, perhaps most 
outstanding are her literary tradition, her scientific and technological 
inventiveness, and her political institutions. These traditions all depend 
upon a literate population, and for that reason education has had a high 
value in Britain. The relative affluence of the people, and the subsidiza- 
tion of cultural institutions by the government, allow for participation 
in cultural pursuits on a wide basis. 

Politics. Britain’s evolution from feudalism to a modern parliamen 
tary democracy took place over a period of hundreds of years, and is an 
outstanding example of peaceful political development. The parties are 
stable and well disciplined and changes in administration take place 
smoothly, due in part to an efficient and neutral Civil Service. The Wel- 
fare State policies of the post World War H years have contributed to 
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the development of a more equal educational system, and to an increas- 
ing interest in adult education. 

Economics . Britain is a manufacturing nation, with an advanced 
economy and a high standard of living. In the past two decades she has 
been plagued by problems of productivity, obsolescence of plants and 
equipment, scarcity of capital investment, and an unfavorable position 
in competition for some important markets. Some of these problems 
may be solved by Britain* s proposed entry into the European Common 
Market. Modernization of the economy will make it necessary to retrain 
large numbers of workers, and this realization contributes to the in- 
creased attention directed toward adult education in Britain today. 

International Relations . Britain's preeminence in world power has 
diminished since the days of her empire, but she remains one of the 
leading nations of the world. Her influence now is directed more toward 
securii^ world stability and peace, and her efforts of late have been in 
the role of mediator and international peacemaker. Britain retains great 
influence with the Commonwealth nations, a status which may chaise if ) 

Britain does join Europe. Many leadii^ f^ures of the emergii^ nations 
have been educated at British schools, so her influence with these coun- 
tries is considerable. Many of these nations are also former colonies, 
so that they have inherited many British style institutions. | 

i 

Total Educational Enterprise ? 

'f 

Philosophy and Attitudes toward Education . Higher education in 
Britain traditionally has been connected with the preparation of the up- 
per classes for positions in the Establishment. Only within the last few 
generations has the opportunity existed for able students to qualify for 
the universities as a result of merit. Nevertheless, literacy was required 
as Britain became an industrial society, and she was the first country to 
introduce free compulsory education for all children. British universities I 

are famous and prestigious, as are her "public schools." I 

At the present moment there is great emphasis on education in gen- 
eral, and on adult education in particular. There is growing concern for ‘ / 

the inequality of opportunity imposed by the system of selection for h^h- i 

er education, and for those students who terminate their education with | 

the completion of secondary school. Plans are now under way to increase J 

the school leavii^ age from 15 to 16, to develop a comprehensive secon- 

J 
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dary system, and to establish Technological Universities and Polytech- 
nics in order to provide students with technical education up to and in- 
cluding university level. 

There is considerable awareness of the consequence of increasing 
automation, more leisure and greater affluence, and education is seen 
as playing an important part in plans to cope with these conditions. 

Statistical and Factual Da ta. Ninety per cent of the primary and 
secondary education in Britain is provided by the local municipalities, 
under national inspection. The remaining 10 per cent is private. Children 
enter school at age five, and attend for a minimum of ten years, at which 
time a school leaving certificate is awarded. At the end of six years of 
primary school 20-25 per cent of the students qualify by examination for 
•’Grammar School" leading to University education. Of these a smaller 
number actually do go to universities and colleges, and receive a vari- 
ety of degrees. Those who do not go to grammar school are enrolled m 
’’modem" or "comprehensive" schools, some of which offer vocational 
and technical education. Courses in these institutions may last up to sev- 
en years. The plans now under way for a comprehensive secondary edu- 
cation system will change the situation during the next few years. 

On the following page is a chart describing the levels of education 
in the British system. 
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Immediate Educational Needs 



1 . 

2 . 



To provide better educational opportunities for 
demically able boys and girls at secondary and tertiary 

stages. 



To provide the technical and vocational training which is 
needed for a modern technological economy. 



3. To provide education for effective use of leisure, with re 
lated personal and social components. 

Educational Finance . Most of the primary and secondary education 
in Britain is financed by the national and municipal governments. Approx- 
imately 10 per cent of the students go to private, tuition charging schools. 

The universities in the United Kingdom are independent and privately 
financed, but the colleges of education and of further educ. tion receive 



80 p6r cent of their support from taxes. 

Pre!>aration for Employment . It is estimated that perhaps 50 per 
cent of all employed persons have had no special training, especiaUy un- 
skilled workers and women, who represent one-third of the labor force. 
The Industrial Training Act of 1964 is intended to remedy this situation, 
by providing extensive educational programs, paid for by levies on indus 



try. 



Of those professions and trades requirii^ specialized training, some 
examples are provided on the following page, which shows the education 
required for a variety of occupations. 



Field of Adult Education 

Role of V arious Institutions. Adult education in the United Kii^dom 
dates back tothe 1850’s, when Mechanics’ Institutes were set up to train 
workingmen to operate machines. The trade union movement was devel- 
oping also during the latter part of the nineteenth century, and as a re- 
sult the Workers' Education Association was formed with the coopera- 
tion of universities. In addition, universities set up external privileges 
to permit those who could not attend university regularly to obtain some 
education. The Workers’ Education Association also provided the oppor- 
tunity for students to assist in organizing classes and selecting tutors, 
leading to shared responsibility and respect between them. Other forms 
of adult education developed in the 1890’s, literacy classes through I«- 
cal Education Authorities, vocational training through Mechanics’ Insti- 
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tutes, arts and crafts programs through Local Education Authorities. 

Adult education also was mostly for the working classes, the main offer- 
ii^s being literacy and technical education. At the present time there is 
recognized need for adult education, and a substantial commitment of 
resources for it. Legislation includes the General Education Act of 1944 
which raised school leaving age, and set up day-release plans for stu- 
dents up to 18, and the 1965 Industrial Training Act which provides for 
vocational education appropriate to contemporary conditions. The Indus- 
trial Levy assures tax support of adult technical and vocational programs. 
Every year about one million adult students attend programs sponsored 
by Local Education Authorities. Another 200,000 are provided for by Uni- 
versity Extramural Departments and the Workers’ Education Association. 
In addition, there are about thirty voluntary centers for non- residential 
adult education; a similar number of special centers for short residen- 
tial courses, and five independent grant-aided colleges offering one- or 
two-year liberal studies courses. 

The charts on the followii^ pages describe adult education programs 
in the United Kingdom. 

Professionalization of the Field . There are four associations of 
adult education professionals in the United Kingdom. They are: 

The Association of Tutors in Adult Education, established around 
1918, with approximately 500 members, mainly University Extramural 
Department and Workers’ Education Association employees. 

The Association of Adult Education, established around 1964 with 
approximately 200 members. This group is composed of full-time em- 
ployees of local Education Authorities who work mainly in leisure time 
adult education. 

The Association for Liberal Education, established around 1960, 
with approximately 300 members. This group is composed of lecturer 
specializing in promotion of "liberal" education in Colleges of Further 
Education which are primarily concerned with vocational education at 
various levels. 

The National Federation of Continuative Teachers’ Association, es- 
tablished around 1918, has a membership of approximately 1,500, who 
are mainly part-time teachers in "Public Schools Evening Program- 
mii^’’ in London and Birmingham. 
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Usually boys 
between 16-21, 
mostly part- 
time with pay 
release, for 
about 3 years 


Either full- 
time students 
or part-time, 
with release 
from work 


Post- secondary 
school; some- 
time univer- 
sity graduates; 
normally in 
related em- 
ployment 


Teachers em- 
ployed by local 
education au- 
thorities; 
some full and 
some part- 
time 


Teachers, lec- 
turers, pro- 
fessors 


Tutors, em- 
ployed in the 
work, or else 
teacher, full 
and part- 
time 


Local and na- 
tional taxes, 
and fees paid 
by students 
over 18 


Local and na- 
tional taxes, 
and fees paid 
by students 
over 18 
(though subsi- 
dies often 
available) 


Largely person- 
al payment to 
private corre- 
spondence 
colleges; some 
public provi- 
sion 


Local colleges 
of further ed- 
ucation; local 
education au- 
thorities; and 
colleges desig- 
nated as area 
for concentra- 
tion of special- 
ized courses 


Area, regional, 
and national 
colleges of ad- 
vanced tech- 
nology becom- 
ing universi- 
ties 


Professional 
bodies control 
qualifications 
and adminis- 
ter exams 
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Institutional Activity. A variety of institutions serve adult educa- 
tion needs in the United Kingdom. The Local Education Authorities or- 
ganize a large number of prc^rams, for which regular school premises 
are used. Universities are active in their Extramural Departments, and 
Workers’ Education Associations, and their work is supported by grants 
from the Departments of Education and Science. Voluntary centers, serv- 
ing a variety of needs are also active in adult education. 

Evolving Patterns of Adult Education. There has been a major shift 
in recent years to the development of cultural, recreational and liberal 
education programs in rural week-end institutes, run by voluntary groups. 
University extramural programs, on the other hand, are becomii^ more 
vocational and less liberal. As a result universities are becoming more 
involved in pragmatic and vocational education while the voluntary bodies 
and the Local Education Authorities are offering liberal education pro- 
grams. This situation raised the question of the need for a new kind of 
institution or organizational form to be responsible for the moral impera- 
tives underlyii^ adult education. 
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Chapter VH 

NATIONAL REPORT: YUGOSLAVIA 

Cultural and National Bankground 

History . Yugoslavia began its existence after World War I through 
the union of Serbia and Montenegro with the Slavic territories freed 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The states from which it was cre- 
ated had different languages, currencies, and administrative systems 
and different cultural patterns derived from traditions dating back to ’ 

antiquity. From these diverse elements the modern Yugoslavian state 
emerged. 

From 1921 until King Alexander’s death in 1935 Yugoslavia was a 
constitutional monarchy. From 1935 until World War H a regency was 
established to reign for the young King Peter. 

In World War H the country was occupied by the Germans and King 
Peter went into exile. During the occupation there was a very active re- 
sistance movement, and at this time the Communist Party was instru- 
mental in organizing the resistance and in so doing built up strength 
throughout the country. 

The 1945 elections were won by the People’s Front under the lead- 
ership of Marshal Tito. The People’s government abolished the monar- 
chy, and in 1946 a new constitution was adopted, based on the Soviet 
model of 1936. Industry was nationalized, land reform was introduced 
and a five year plan for rapid industrialization was started. Since that 
time Yugoslavia ^as experienced successful economic development, has 
devised an international policy of non-alignment, and evolved an individ- 
ual socialist system called social self- management. 

GeograEhi;. Yugoslavia occupies the Western part of the n.iir.n 
peninsula, and stretches from an Alpine region near the Italian border 
to Albania along the shores of the Adriatic sea. The coastal area is 
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mount&inous &nd th6r6 ef 6 mor6 th&n 600 isl&nds dottiiu^ th6 coESt. VEri~ 
ations in soU and climate permit great diversity in agricultural produc- 
tion. Forests are found in the upland regions along with deposits of min- 
erals, such as coal, iron ore, and lead. Oil is produced near Zagreb and 
there are other good prospects for oil development. One-third of the 
country is forested, a quarter is in pasture and meadow, and about a 
third in arable cultivation. 

Demography . The population of Yugoslavia, accordii^ to the census 
of March 31, 1961, was 18,549,291. The average rate of natural increase 
is 11.4 per 1000, one of the highest in Europe. The chief population groups 
were Serbs, 42.1 per cent; Croats, 23.1 per cent; Slovenes, 8.6 per cent, 
with smaller percentages of Macedonians, Muslims, Albanians, and Mon- 
tenegrins. Ninety per cent of the people speak Slavonic languages; of 
these 75 per cent speak Serbo-Croat, 9 per cent Slovene, and 5 per cent 
Macedonian. Albanian is spoken by 5 per cent of the people, Hungarian 
by 3 per cent, and there are small groups of Roumanians, Czechs, and 
Slovaks. 

Religion . The census of 1953 was the last one in which Yugoslavs 
were asked to state their religion. At that time 43 per cent were Greek 
Orthodox, 32 per cent Roman Catholic, and 12 per cent Muslim, the Serbs 
being Greek Orthodox and the Croats being Roman Catholics. The Mus- 
lims in Yugoslavia are mostly Albanians and Bosnians. This religious di- 
vision is traceable to the period of the Turkish conquest, which resulted 
in part of Croatia becoming affiliated politically with Austria Hungary, 
while Serbia and Macedonia were overnm by the Turks and cut off from 
contact with Western Europe for hundreds of years. 

Culture . The culture of Yugoslavia draws on an Italian and Byzan- 
tine herit^e, and also from the Slav and Islamic tradition. Its unsettled 
history z nd successive conquests interrupted any continuous cultural de- 
velopment, but Yugoslavs have been distii^uished as sculptors, as poets 
and dramatists, as painters of frescoes and murals, and as creators of 
native crafts and embroidery, as in the variety of national costumes. 
Some Yugoslavian dances and celebrations are believed to have originat- 
ed in prehistoric times. At the present time Yugoslavians observe cus- 
toms drawn from both East and West, and are developing their own dis- 
tinctive cultural pattern as an indepc dent socialist state. 

Politics. Under the Constitution of 1963, Yugoslavia is a Socialist 
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Federal Republic, made up of six republics and two autonomous prov- 
inces. It is governed by a bicameral Federal Assembly, elected by citi- 
zens 18 years and older. Candidates for office are nominated by the So- 
cialist Alliance of Working People, and representatives serve for four 
years. In 1950 the management of nationalized industries was turned 
over to the Workers' Councils, who became chief policy makers for 
their enterprises. 

Economics . Until World War II Yugoslavia was primarily an agri- 
cultural country, producing a wide variety of crops. Since the People* s 
Government was established there has been greater emphasis on indus- 
trial production, with economic policy based on successive five year 
plans. These plans involved the nationalization of the economic resources 
of the country, the development of industry and electrical power, the mod- 
ernization of ^riculture, and development by regions. The economy is a 
state controlled market economy, based on the profit making principle. 
Yugoslavia' s exports now are largely manufactured products, its imports 
raw materials, and its volume of production has increased rapidly during 
the post war period. 

International Relations. In the early years the People’s government 
regime was hostile to the West and closely allied with the U.S.S.R. and 
with nearby Communist states. Yugoslavia was politically independent, 
however, and in 1948 was expelled from the Cominform. All Communist 
states broke off relations and began an economic boycott at that time. 
Yugoslavia then turned to the West for economic aid and trade, and sub- 
sequently evolved its own pattern of socialist society, featuring the dis- 
tinctive Workers' Councils which enabled workers to share in manage- 
ment, including decisions on the distribution of profits. Since i960 the 
Yugoslav leaders have pursued a policy of non-alignment, and have pro- 
moted tliis policy among the emerging nations of Asia and Africa. 

Total Educational Enterprise 

Philosophy and Attitudes toward Education. The vigorous efforts 
made to expand and reform their educational system during the past 
decade reflect the high importance Yugoslavs place on education. The 
aim of these chaises is threefold. The first is to continue the social and 
political development of socialist relations in society. The second is to 
assist in further economic and technical progress and in the improve- 
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ment of the material conditions of life. And, finally, the third is to en- 
able students to perceive the new meaning of life and new opportunities 
of the free individual in socialism. 

Statistical and Factual Data . Primary school is compulsory in Yu- 
goslavia. Normally a child enters a coeducational primary school at 
age 7. The primary sequence lasts eight years. At the end of this pro- 
gram he takes an examination which determines whether he will be able 
to go on to a secondary school, vocational, or general. If he completes 
the four-year secondary program, he may take another exam which de- 
termines whether he may enter any of a variety of colleges and other 
institutions of higher learning. 

The chart on page 102 describes the levels of education in Yugo- 
slavia's system. 

Educational Requirements for Occupations. Almost all occupations 
now require at least an elementary education, and often further special- 
ized training is necessary. The chart on page 103 indicates the training 
necessary for a variety of occupations. 

I mediate Educational Needs 

1. Development of stronger pre-school and secondary pro- 
grams. 

2 Provision of opportunities to develop the technical and vo- 
cational skills necessary for employment in a modern, in- 
dustrializing society. 

Educational Finance . Schools in Yugoslavia are government spon- 
sored. 



*See Education in Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia Publishing House, Bel 
grade, 1959, p. 7. 
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Field of Adult Education 



Role of Various Institutions . The workers’ universities and people's 
committees in various enterprises, trade unions, and ^ricultural orga- 
nizations sponsor a wide variety of adult education programs. 

Workers* universities and people's committees have established two- 
year schools in which an adult, if he is illiterate, may learn to read and 
write, or if he has not completed his primary schooling, may take a gen- 
eral program of education. 

Vocational courses are organized in numerous ways. An individual 
may enroll in an apprentices' school, a vocational school, or a course 
at a workers* university. Many state agricultural farms and enterprises 
have training programs for employees. Night classes are available at 
regular schools. 

Cooperatives, economic organizations, and enterprises and some- 
times the workers* universities also offer a broad spectrum of courses, 
seminars, and lectures of a general cultural and educational nature. 

An overview of adult education in Yugoslavia is provided in the charts 
on the following pages. 

Professionalization of the Field . There is an Adult Education Asso- 
ciation in Yugoslavia. Branches of this Association are being established 
in some of Yugoslavia's republics. 

The report of the Commission on School Reform, approved in 1959 
by the Federal People's Assembly, also recommended that a Federal 
Center for Study of the Problems of Adult Education be established. This 
Center would have the following aims: (a) to study domestic a.id foreign 
ejqserience for the purposes of comparison and generalization; (b) to ex- 
tend information and other assistance to institutions, schools, and other 
organizations involved in adult education; and (c) to train personnel in 
adult education. 

Institutional Activity. The aim of adult education in Yugoslavia is to 
develop good producers, managers, and persons who will successfully 
organize famUy and social life. Employed people of all professions, de- 
spite differences in the levels of their previous education, are the kind 
of people most effectively reached. Programs in education for self- man- 
agement are, at present, the most successful. 
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Note: Number involved for particular fields is taken out of Statistic Review of Yugoslav Institute for Statistics. 
















More efforts are needed in elementary and vocational education for 
adults. But lack of funds and the small number of trained teachers limit 
development, especially in certain regions of the country. 

Evolving Patterns of Adult Education. Adult education has received 
unusual attention in Yugoslavia. In part, the need for adult learning was 
felt because of the rapid development which has taken place since World 
War n; adults need the opportunity to develop new skills and acquire new 
information in order to participate in their society. 

But a stronger impetus to adult education was the introduction of the 
system of social self- management in 1950. By this system, all workers 
participate in the making of decisions in the productive unit in which they 
are employed. This has had dual consequences for adult education. It has, 
first, increased the importance of all workers having as much education 
as possible. And, secondly, it has meant that economic organizations of 
all sorts are willing and anxious to cooperate in sponsoring adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Thus in Yugoslavia there are production enterprises, trade unions, 
agricultural societies, cooperatives, and other economic organizations, 
as well as the workers’ universities, schools, and the government, all 
actively participating in adult education. 
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Chapter Vm 

AREAS OF AGREEMENT AND IMPORTANT THEMEI3 

In planning the Exeter Conference, one of the original intentions 
was to develop closer ties between leaders in adult education from dif- 
ferent countries. This intention was fulfilled beyond expectation, and in 
addition, the theme of international understanding recurred thr oughout 
the proceedings. This motif, and others noted in the following pages, 
were important areas of agreement at Exeter. 

1. Adult education was recognized as a vital force in defining and 
achieving both national and international objectives. Delegates <to the 
conference believed that adult education programs should be geared not 
only to the development of national economic purpose, but also to the at- 
tainment of peace and brotherhood for all mankind. The expericince of 
using a cross-cultural approach in the deliberations gave the partici- 
pants an awareness of the barriers to understanding. Cultural c;onno^a- 
tions, for example, influence the meaning of key words, making compar- 
isons difficult if not meaningless. The development of a standard vocab- 
ulary in adult education would serve a useful function in increasing in- 
ternational understanding, and continued attention to comparative stud- 
ies and cooperative programs will increase international contacts and 
shared experience. 

2. Significant in the pursuit of international understanding, and in 
the development of adult education programs useful in a variety of set- 
tings, were the crossroads cultures identified at the Exeter Conference. 
These countries are a link between areas differing economically, politi- 
cally, and culturally, and their programs of adult education are signifi- 
cant because of this special relationship. Identified as crossroads cul- 
tures were Yugoslavia, as a bridge between socialist and capitalistic 
countries; Canada, as a possible bridge between the United States and 
countries with which it does not normally relate; Puerto Rico, between 









North America and the Latin Americas; Hong Kong, between the West 
and the Orient; and Israel, between the West and the Middle East and be- 
tween the developii^ and developed nations. Investigation of these cul- 
tures and their role in adult education appears to be a promising pv.ssi 
bility. 

3. Participants at the Exeter Conference were agreed on the need 
for improvement in the educational level of all the countries represent- 
ed. This general concern for improving education at all levels is related 
to another recurring theme, the acceptance of education as a means for 
the solution of problems. Developing countries view education as a means 
to achieve control of their populations, of preparing a labor force for in- 
dustrial work, and as a source of technological e:iqpertise which will make 
further development possible. Developed countries recognize that rapid 
change and increasing mechanization mean rapid obsolescence of skills 
and knowledge, and increasing leisure, making further training and edu- 
cation necessary. Both developing and developed countries acknowledge 
the importance of education in achieving political responsibility and ef- 
fective personal functioning in a complex society. Education, therefore, 
is seen as having value for the individual, also as a means to the attain- 
ment of many other national objectives. 

4. This acceptance of education as a means to attain social goals 
also leads to recognition of the need for adult education as a com^nent 
of other programs of economic development, health, and welfare in the 
total approach known as community development. This approach has 
gained wide acceptance as a central concept through which various adult 
education activities are articulated, and has set in motion a trend toward 
combining heretofore unrelated aspects of adult education in these com- 
munity development programs. 

5. Both the need for greater educational achievement and the use 
of educational means in the attack on social problems emphasize anoth- 
er area of agreement among the participants, which is the growii^ ac- 
ceptance of the idea of education as a lifelong process. Education has 
come to be regarded as a necessary resource in preparing for the re- 
sponsibilities of modern society, and adapting to the changes imposed 
by a changing world. 

6. With so much interest in using education as a means to solve 
problems, it is not surprising that adult education itself has adopted the 
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problem-solving concept in developing programs and methods. This ap- 
proach is widely used by adult educators in their attempts to develop 
programs which are effective in meeting the needs of their studerts and 
their society. The problem- solvii^ emphasis is evident in India's efforts 
to develop the country and also in recent United States programs under 
the Economic Opportunity Act and the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

7. An interesting development in recent years is the emergence and 
use of new institutional forms and arrangements for meeting continuing 
education needs. Examples of these are: the Ulpanim I^guage Training 
Residential Centers which are used to orient new residents to the lan- 
guage and customs of Israel; the use of the Israeli Army for the basic 
education needed by the citizens; and the Workers’ Universities in Yugo- 
slavia which offer programs of technical and liberal education foi- the 
workers whose more demanding jobs require more education. In the Su- 
dan new organizational arrangements are being developed to bring edu- 
cational programs to the Nomads; in India, Canadian extension arrai^e- 
ments are being modified to meet India’s needs; and in both the United 
States a nd Canada, the community college movement is emerging as a 
force in the education of adults. These new institutional forms attest to 
the vitality and creativeness which can be drawn on in the search for 
more effective programs of adult education. The Exeter Conference par- 
ticipants expressed general interest in the application of newly developed 
technological aids to the educational process. There was general recog- 
nition that this is an area of great promise for adult education, but also 
a feeling that up to now this potential has not been realized, either in the 
use of modern methods of mass communication or in development and 
use of devices in classroom or other programs. It was agreed that more 
development is needed in the area of technolc^ical applications for adult 
education. 

8. Increased sharii^ of responsibility for adult education was noted, 
with cooperation between schools, colleges, government agencies, and 
other organizations such as industry in capitalist countries and unions 
and workers’ councils in socialist countries. Voluntary organizations 
are also assuming more responsibility in most countries, and the tradi- 
tional educational institutions appear to be responsible for a diminishing 
share of adult education efforts. Since adult education has always been 
low on the list of priorities for the traditional institutions, this develop- 
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ment is seen as a healthy manifestation of interest and the opening-up 
of effective alternate resources for the development of adult education. 

Problsms in Adult Vlducation 

Delegates to the Exeter Conference were generally optimistic in 
their views on current prospective developments in adult education in 
their countries. However, they agreed on some concerns about adult ed- 
ucation at the present time. Some of the most pressing requirements 
and problems were identified as follows: 

The persistent lag between education needs generated by changing 
conditions, and institutional programs designed to meet these needs. 

The need for an international terminology. 

The need for listii^ and abstracting services in basic printed infor- 
mation sources. 

The need for improving and extending adult education services in 
all the countries represented. 

The need to find means for changii^ accepted ideas, procedures, 
and content, in order to develop programs relevant to contemporary 

needs. 

The peripheral status of adult education within the educational es 
tablishment in most countries. 

Inadequate financing, both in developing and advanced countries. 

Tarif of a clear-cut role for sub-professionals in adult education, 
even though they are employed in large numbers, especially in the de- 
veloping countries. 

The need for improved communication in adult education across 
national and cultural boundaries. 

The need to devise means for carrying on research and develop- 
ment activities in adult education on an international and cross-cultural 

basis. 

In connection with cross-cultural and comparative research, the 
delegates agreed that if meaningful comparisons between countries are 
to be made, it is necessary to take into account the historical, philo- 
sophical, and social backgrounds, as well as the economic and political 
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directions pursued by these countries, and the aims of the educational 
system. It was also suggested that comparisons must take into account 
the significant models or forms which were important in the original 
development of the adult education system. 

Studies must also include demographic and statistical information, 
such as the relationship between expenditures for adult education and 
the gross national product or other measures of the country's financial 
status. These kinds of data would make comparisons possible regarding 
a number of standard measures. 

The delegates to the Exeter Conference felt that it would be valu- 
able to study the semantics of education in order to facilitate and refine 
the cross-cultural approach to investigations of adult education. 

The eiqierience of this conference, although limited in size and 
scope, suggests an acceptance of the concept of cross-cultural study, 
and endorsement of the application of the framework outlined in this 
publication as a step toward establishing a series of comparative stud- 
ies of the adult education systems of a variety of countries. 
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Chapter IX 



AREAS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH AND STUDY 

The discussion at the Exeter meetings, as well as analysis of the 
foregoing chapters, suggests a number of areas for further study and re- 
search, a few of which have been mentioned in the precedii^ chapter. 
Some suggestions growing out of the conference are highlighted in this 
chapter. In the final analysis, however, it is up to the individual student 
of adult education on androgogy to select further areas for study on the 
basis of his own interests and concerns. It is hoped that these papers 
will be a stimulus and an aid to more intensive research in comparative 
adult education. 



Areas of Study Identified at Exeter 

1. Informational studies about activities . Basic to the comparative 
study of adult education is the need for much more adequate information 
about programs now in existence. Data should be gathered from every 
possible country, and these data should then be cataloged and systema- 
tized so as to make them easily accessible for study. The framework 
used in this report should be utilized at the start, with more sophisticat- 
ed and precise methods developed as work progresses. In addition, stud- 
ies should include information in much greater depth than was possible 
in this report. 

2. Informational studies about training and research . These stud- 
ies would include investigations of how faculties are recruited and 
trained in the different countries. The methods used for training should 
also be examined for similarities and differences, country by country. 
The similarities and differences found should be investigated for their 
relationship to administrative arrangements, institutional roles, and l«v- 
el of activity in adult education, among other factors. 

Information about trainii^ programs should be examined to deter- 
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mine whether certain types of training produce effective adult educators 
in certain types of situations, and to stimulate the development of exper- 
imental programs utilizing the elements of the programs so described. 

It would also be useful to collect information about research projects 
in the field of adult education. Some of these studies would relate to re- 
search already completed, and would make available the findings for use 
in further studies. Other investigators might catalog research in prog- 
ress, so as to inform researchers what studies are being undertaken. 

This might also lead to more coordination of research efforts, and more 
effective use of research resources. (Note: Early in 1968 the Internation- 
al Congress is undertaking a preliminary survey of training programs 
and research in universities on a worldwide basis.) Another area of study 
might be to determine how research findings are disseminated in differ- 
ent countries. 

Also needed is a collection of basic information about adult educa- 
tion for reference purposes, bibliographies of current research, and a 
system for updating information about research through an existing or 
newly developed journal. 

3. Taxonomy. In order to develop more effective and useful cate- 
gories and systems for comparative study of adult education, it would be 
helpful to make a complete Inventory of administrative structures, insti- 
tutional backgrounds, kinds of programs, bases of support, methods, par- 
ticipants, and other relevant factors. These data can suggest the basic 
mtional or cultural patterns related to different systems of adult educa- 

tion. 

4. Terminology - The definition of adult education needs further re- 
finement. This refined definition might be determined by identifying the 
concepts which are basic and essential to adult education and by seeking 
out the terms which have the same meaning in different countries. From 
these elements a more precise and acceptable definition could be con- 
structed. It is also necessary to examine further the five categories of 
adult education used at Exeter and to determine whether they prove use- 
ful in further studies or whether they must be modified. 

In addition, concepts and terms must be developed for teaching and 
research which have universal meaning for adult educators. These might 
be developed in the same way as the definition of adult education, i.e.. 
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by gathering all possible concepts and terms, finding out 
Z n«eTent entries, and by developing a set o, terms and definitions 

which could be accepted by all. 

h. the meantime, an international glossary of mrrns n™ >" 
ing the meaning or meanings in different countries, would be a usefu 

in comparative studies. 

5 Sh.dien of cultum llv related educational systems. The p^a™ 
commltSe at the Exeter Conference •'"■othesized ti^«« 
number of identifiable "systems" of adult education, ® ‘ > 

similar national origins or historical relationships, wou^d «' 

each other. It was thought that it might be possible to divide aU 

adult education activities into systems, according to the basic or ^re^ 

U.1 system which influenced the development of education 

county Some countries, tor eaample, would derive their educational 

systems from the United Kingdom, while others would be 

France It was believed that the adult education programs and activities 

of those countries which were related to the same parent country would 

resemble each other in many ways. 

The program committee proposed that these hypothetical syriems 
be developed tor presentation and discussion at the meetings, an pr 
sentatlons were made describing the systems noted below; 

TheAngUcSistem - including the United Kingdom, India, Hong Ifcng, 
Nigeria, and the Sudan. 

The North AmCTtc an Syata” ~ 

at Nasuka in Nigeria and the Chinese 

University at Hoi^ Kong. 

Africa.* 

TK. System - including various I^tin American countries. 

«w.H n. New Systems - including Yugoslavia and Israel. 

It was not possible at the conference to examihe these 
sufficient depth to arrive at agreement as to the usefulness or ur 
criSratlve study. The conferees suggested that additional research 
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should be done to determine whether the hypotheses about similarities 
within the different "systems" actually are borne out by the facts about 
activities in different countries. 

6. Cultural, political, and economic impacts on the nature and oi> 
ganization of adult education . Important to the understanding of present 
systems of formal education and in planning new programs, is the cultu- 
ral tradition and method of transmitting wisdom from one generation to 
another, and the varying roles of teacher, "guru," etc. Hypotheses might 
be formulated relating to how the different kinds of "natural systems of 
education influence the style of adult education which has developed in a 
variety of countries. 

The motivational factors affecting agencies, institutions, and indi- 
viduals is another promisii^ area for research. The relationship between 
the kinds of motivation and the nature of the program offered, the kind 
and extent of participation, the methods used, and the response elicited 
might all be investigated, along with studies testing hypotheses about how 
the motivation of the agencies supplying adult education relates to other 
factors such as the attitudes of the government and universities, stage of 
economic development, and others. 

Also appropriate for study is the motivation of adults to participate 
in the adult education ejqperiences which are offered. It would be especial- 
ly interesting to determine whether there are different motivating factors 
in different countries based on cultural factors and the "natural" educa- 
tional traditions, as would be revealed in comparative studies of motiva- 
tion. 

The data on cultural influences should be useful in planning compara- 
tive studies of the learning process. Are different methods emerging in 
different societies consistent with cultural and political influences in the 
different countries? Are certain methods more effective in terms of the 
cultural background of a particular country? Are there other common 
characteristics and factors which apply in the learning situations in all 
countries regardless of background, economic development, or cultural 
heritage? These and many other questions might be studied initially in 
an effort to accumulate a body of knowledge concerning comparative adult 
education. 

In this category of research suggestions the ideas from Chapter I 



(pp, 13 and 14) of these papers should be included. In this chapter, Dr. 
Friesen recommended that data be gathered concerning the history, ge- 
ography, economy, demography, politics, culture, religion, and interna- 
tional relations of each country. It is necessary to assemble all this in- 
formation in order to be aware of the total cultural situation, both past 
and present, in assessing and projecting the adult education system of 
a country, and comparing it with others. 

7 . Relationships between a variety of national factor s and the in^ 
pact on the nature of adult education . Some of the ideas for research 
into these relationships arise from consideration of the data in Chapter 
n of this report (p. 22). It would also be interesting to study how the gen- 
eral level of education and compulsory education affect and influence the 
kinds, nature, and extent of adult education in a particular country. One 
hypothesis which might be tested is: the less compulsory education for 
youth, the greater the activity of government in adult education. Another 
hypothesis is that in a country where a university felt itself to be primar- 
ily concerned with research and the transmission of the knowledge of the 
past and with the training of an elite at one specific location, the govern- 
ment would be primarily responsible for adult education and that heavy 
reliance would also be placed upon voluntary agencies. Conversely, in a 
country where the university conceived of itself as an institution respon- 
sible for a community service function, where it was concerned with the 
education of the masses, and where it had a number of off-campus branch- 
es, the government would be less active and the voluntary associations 
less involved in adult education. 

Other aspects to be investigated include the relationship between ex- 
pressed needs and successful programs; the analysis of major obstacles, 
such as lack of funds and trained teachers, and the identification of more 
subtle obstacles; the inconsistency between stated needs and successful 
programs-for example, most of the countries reporting stated that they 
were most successful in reaching the middle class, when their most im- 
portant education needs were in other areas; and the relationship between 
the stated need and successful programs on the one baud and the stage of 
development of the nation on the other. 

Two countries, Israel and the Sudan, reported that they were effec 
tive in reaching illiterates. It would be useful to find out whether their 
programs could be adapted for other countries with similar success. 
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It also would be helpful to determine whether the stated objectives 
of the educational system are related to the kinds of programs offered, 
and whether these programs are effective in terms of the goals. 

8. Common characteristics, relationships, an d central trends in 
these relationships which apply to various n ations and kinds of programs 
developed . Throughout the discussions at Exeter, the participants agreed 
that the cross-cultural approach should be an integral and basic aspect of 
further comparative study, with further refinements to be sought. 

As soon as possible, adult educators in various countries should 
meet together to develop cooperative programs of study and research in 
addition to further comparative studies to be carried on independently. 

In the future, conferences on the comparative study of adult educa- 
tion should include representatives from Far Eastern countries as well 
as South American countries, as there is a special need to include re- 
searchers from these countries in further comparative studies and con- 
ferences. 

In addition to securing more information about programs of recruit- 
ment and training for adult educators around the world, there is a need 
for sharing this information and for developing additional cooperative 
international prc^rams for the training of adult educators. 

Conclusion 

As stated in the Introduction to this report, the Exeter Conference 
was fruitful in many ways, one of which is the present publication. The 
materials included here are only a small sample of those which might 
be relevant, but it is hoped that they will be useful as a means for look- 
ing at adult education activities in a variety of countries. 

If this report stimulates others to undertake further comparative 
research, and if it is useful to others in providing background data, it 
will have served its purpose. 









Appendix I 

CONTINUA RELATING TO THE ROLE OF VARIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION 



( 1 ) 



(a) 



Remedial 

Vocational 

Health 

Civic 

Self 



The go vernment role in carrying out 
gr ^Tn a in eacn of the five categories 
and relations with other institutions, 
"kind" of Adult Education.) 

Allocates primary Shares respon- 
responsibility for sibility with 
cd^rryins Adult other institu* 
Education to other tions. 
institutions. 



adult education pro* 
in adult education 
(Check V for each 

Carries on most 
Adult Education 
itself by depart- 
ments and agen- 
cies. 



Comment: 



(b) Works primarily 
through private 
and voluntary 
agencies. 



Works mainly 
through public 
Educational 
Authorities. 



Uses whatever 
means (private 
or public) which 
will get the job 
done. 



Remedial 

Vocational 

Health 

Civic 

Self 
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(c) Stimulates and 
sponsors great 
variety and diver 
sity in content, 
nature and inetho 
dology in Adult 
Education. 



Willing to try 
the new and di- 
verse if given 
help and inter- 
pretation. 



Attempts to limit 
Adult Education 
to specific con- 
tent, methodology, 
etc. 



Remedial 

Vocational 

Health 

Civic 

Self 



Comment: 



(2) The University’s attitudes regarding its role in educa 
tion. (Check V the description which fits best.) 



(a) 



Sees itself primar- 
ily as a repository 
of past knowledge 
and as a force for 
maintaining tradi- 
tional values. 



Sefco itself more 
ir verms of de- 
veloping new 
knowledge and 
willing to par- 
ticipate in new 
developments. 



Sees itself as an 
active force for 
nation building 
and as an instru- 
ment for social 
change. 



Comment: 



(b) 



An institution with 
a body of scholars 
apart from the 
community and lo- 
cated on one iso- 
lated campus. 



Has some branch 
or off-campus 
divisions or af- 
filiated institu- 
tions but for 
limited activi- 
ties only. 



Sees the entire 
State or Nation 
as its campus 
and carries on 
research and 
teaching off cam- 
pus as well as on. 



Comment: 



(c) 



Is primarily con- 
cerned with educa- 
tion of elite or 
with top intellec- 
tual group. 



Concerned with 
education of all 
who meet cer- 
tain criteria. 



Concerned " ith 
the edacatAt. i Oa 
all citizens m the 
country at "Jl lev- 
els (where other 
institutions oot 
equipped). 



Comment; 



(d) 



Primarily con- 
cerned with re- 
search and pro- 
fessional develop- 
ment (hlA and 
PhD) of adult edu- 
cators. 



Concerned with 
hi^er education 
for all adults 
and/or with 
training of all 
kin 's of adult 
educators. 



Not applicable; 
has no program 
for training adult 
e<hicators and no 
adult education 
activities. 



Comment; 



(3) Public Schools’ involvement and activities in the five 
categories in adult education. (Check v where appropri- 
ate. 



% 



(a) 



Remedial 

Vocational 

Health 

Civic 

Self 



Carry on indepen- 
dent varied, local- 
ly determined pro- 
gram. 



Carry on region- 
al (state, pro- 
vincial, county) 
or other inter - 
me^ate level 
programs. 



Conduct primar- 
ily Adult Educa- 
tion set up and 
developed nation- 
ally. 




(b) Program financed 
primarily fees 
and tuition 
as-you-go). 



Financed by Financed primar* 

mixture of na- ily by national 

tional, state, and subsidies, 
local snbsi(tos. 



Remedial 

Vocatimal 

Health 

Civic 

Self 



Comment: 



(4) Voluntary Associations' role in adult educatiOB. (Check 
V the staSement which best describes the situation in 
your country.) 

(a) Almost entirely Secures some or Secures all or 

self-sqpporting even all siQiport virtually all sop- 

aml self-sufficient from other (non- port from govem- 
in prc^ram and fi- government^) ment. 

nancing. national bodies. 



Comment: 



(b) Active in original- Shares planning Active primarily 
iu;j and putting ano policy mak- in carrying out 

pressure on gov ing v-itn govern' government poU- 

ernment for spe- ment. cies and program. 

cific programs and 

activities. 



Comment: 
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lish schools in action. New York: Har- 
!5. pp. 57-85, ze»-3l6. 



Harrison, J. F. C. gaming and liying 1790-1960. Toronto: Uniyer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1961. 



LeUo, John. The official yiew on educ ation, a sumn^ of the n^ 
ior e^ciffional reports since 1944. York: Macmillan, 1964. 



Lowndes, G. A. N. The English Educational System. London: ftitch- 
inson, 1960. 



Maclure, J. Stuart. Educational Documents- England & W ales 1816- 
1913. New York: Barnes fit Kooie, iSob. 

Norwood, Cyril. The English Tradition of Education . London: John 
Murray, 1929. 



n. Adult Education 

AcconiTnodation and styfiM for adult education. Special issue of 
Adult Education. January, 

Adult Education. Published bimonthly by the National Institute of 
Adult Education, London. 



Kelly, Thomas. A history of ady educa^n in Great Britain . Liyer 
pool: Liyerpool University Pres!i<, 1962. 



Kelly, Thomas (ed.). A select bibliography of ad ult eycyion in 
Grc-at Britain. London: National Institute of Adult Education, 
T^52^ 



Legge, C. D. (ed.). Handlis t of studies in adult education . London: 
National Institute of Adult Education, Issued as a s*^ple- 

ment to A select bibliography of adult education in Great Brit- 
ain. edited by T. lielly. 



National Institute of Adult Education. Reyarch project: adyuacy 
of provis ion for adult education in selected areas. London: Na 
tional Institute of Adult iloucation, 19661 
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National Institute of Adult Education. 

N.LA.E. London: National Institute, of Adult Education, luoo. 

Peers, Robert. Adult edu(^tion. a co mparative studj. New York: 
Humanities Press, 

Peters, A. J. British further e^Jucation. a crit ical textbook. Ox- 
ford: Pergamon I'ress, ISd i. 

Pprni itment and training of staff for adult education. Special issue 
of Adult Education, March, luou. 

ThP Vocational Asoect of Secondary and Further Educatioiu^ 

HchoH thr ee a year py l^ergamon Press on bei^if of tt© 

Collies of Education at Bolton, London (Garnett College), Hud- 
dersfield, and Wolverhampton. 

rUGOSLAVIA 

. National Educational System 

Mediterranean Regional Pro ject. Country reports: 

Paris: Or cnn^.a tion tor Economic cooperation and ueveiop 

ment, 1965. 

Muzic, Vladimir. "Yugoslavia," Educational Researc l^ 

vol. 32, no. 4, October, 1962. pp. 33Z-«, 



Stton,W65 Bibliogr^^^^ kept up to date by quarterly issues. 

The oronpr ai law on education. (Oo ci z^on o skolstvuj Sluzbeni list 
FNRJ, Beograd, 14:746-61; no. za, 

L Adult Education 

Aii nit education around the world, a se ries 

cation Ln selected countrie s outsiae me toifed Lincoln. 

University of Nebraska, lidult Education Research, i964. 

David, M. Adult education in Yugoslavia . Unesco monograph in ed- 
ucation. New York: Unesco, 196z. 

Nickovic R. and others. Attitudes of adults toward methods and 
JnJitent of ffeneral education. ( U stavovima odrasiin pr ema 
dblicima i sadrzmi opsteg obrazovanja.i 
zavod za proucavaje^e skolsKin i prosvetnih pitanja, 1960. 

Samolovcev Borivoi and others. Bases of andr^ ogy. (Osnovi 
andragogije.) Yugoslav Institute for i:;aucational Research, 

Sara^vo, 1966. 

The gene ral law on faculties and u” iv©^^sities. (^ci zakon o 

tetima i uniyerzitetima.) sluzbeni list FNRJ, Beograd, 16.621- 



28; no. ZU, IDou. 
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Thr law on collei'e edncation. (Z akon o Ylsokoskols kom obraroyMiuJ 
N^fefn^ine WRH. Zagftb, 1 7 :14l).!.!); no. 1981. Partlfii- 
larly paragraphs 3, 11, 30. 



Thf. law cm teacher training (Z^oy o 

Narodne novine, NkH, za^eb, I6:3uz-T; no. 3Z, i»ou. 



lama. 



•7oio/> T flnme i ^sults of an inauiry in the Sch<x)l for General E<^ 

.^aullall ImitiYania u skolT 



)f an inauiry in the Sch<x)l for Genera 

Zagreb (weki rezultati ispmvania^ 

za opce ob razovanie rawnica u zagrebu.j uprazovanje oa 
ZagreD, 5:41 -4B; no. 4, i»59. 



oc^slih. 



FOR ALL COUNTRIES 
I. National Echication System 

Unesco. International yearbook of education . Paris: Unesco, Annual. 

Unescx) World survey of education, a handbook ^ educaticmal oi^- 
^ n?4 tionrand statistics. Paris: Unesco, 196 5. (Includes nof" 
oidy member states oTUnesco, but all countries of the world.) 
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ROSTER OF PARTICIPANTS 



Arthur S. Adams. Conference Chairman 
Consultant to the President 
University of New Ibmpshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 

U. S. Naval Academy; University of California; Colorado School 
of Mines. 

President, University of New Hampshire, 1948-50. President, 
American Council on Education, 1951-61. President, Salzburg _ 
Seminar in American Studies, 1961-64. Consultant to ihe Presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire, 1964 to present. 

Recipient of numerous honorary degrees. Consultant to the follow- 
ii^: Association of Governing ^ard of Universities and Colleges; 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Area; Colorado Com- 
mission of Higher Education. Chairman, Advisory Committee, 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 

Author: The Development of Physical Thought (with Leonard B. 
Loeb) 1933: Fundamentals of Thermodynamics (with George D. 
miding) 1945. 



Ahmad Abd al- Halim 
Director 

School of Extra-Mural Studies 
University of Khartoum 
Khartoum, Sudan 

Faculty of Commerce, University of Alexandria; School of Librar- 
ianship. University College, London. 

Library Assistant, 1952-53. Graduate Probationer, 1958-62. As- 
sistant Librarian, University of Khartoum, 1962-64. Director, 
Extra-Mural Studies, University of Khartoum, 1964 to present. 

Member, Executive Committee of the International Congress of 
University Adult Education. 

Author: An Annotated Bibliography of Bffliographies of Islam and 
the Arab World, 987-1861. Awarded the Cowley Prize of the tJni- 
vcrsity of London (will be published soon). 







Ronald C. Bauer, President 
World University 
400 Fernando Montiila Street 
Central Park Urbanization 
Bato Key, Puerto Rico 

State Teachers Collie, Valley City, North Dakota; University of 
North Dakota; Columbia University. 



Visiting Lecturer, Institute of Education, University of I^ndon, 
1953-^. Visiting Lecturer, University Coll^ of the told 
at Accra and Bfakerere College of Uganda at K a n^l a , 19M-55. 
President, Inter-American University of Puerto Rico, 19 55-65 . 
President (and one of the founders) of the International 
of the Americas of World University, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1965 
to present. 



Member, Executive Committee of hitemational Congress o* 
verslty Adult Education. One of the founders ^ a men^r of the 
Executive Committee of Universities and the Quest for Peace. 



Author: Cases in College Administration. 



Barold Bently 

Adult Education Association of USA 
Jefferson Building 
1225 19th Street, N.W. 

Wa shing ton, D.C. 20006 



Columbia University. 

On leave from the University of Utah to serve as Chairaan of the 
Survey Committee on Education in Ethiopia, 1959. Aca- 

demic Vice President and Acting President of the 
fhiiA ffgiqfMriP First University, 1961. Professor of EngliAjDwin 
of the Summer Schools, Director of the Univermty Press; Dean of 
the Extension Division, University of Utah, 1950-64. 



Member, Board of Directors and Division Chairman, National Uid - 
versity Extension Association. Utah Delegate for thrw yeaw ^ 
Consultant for Latin America, Adult Education Association of the 
USA. 



Author: Dictionary of Srani^Terms in English with S pecial Ref- 
erence to the Amertcan^uthwest. 



Alexander N. Charters 

Vice President for Continuing Education 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 

University of British Columbia; University of Chicago. 

Assistant Professor of Adult Education; Professor of Adult Educa- 
tion; Assistant to the Dean; Viet President for Continuing Educa- 
tion| Syracuse University. 
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Member, U. SL N&tionsU. Committee for UNESCO. President, Ni8,~ 
tional University Extension Association. Past Preside^ Ameri- 
c'm University E!vening Collies. Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. Treasurer, 
The International dongress of University Adult Education. 



Harry P. Day, Conference Director 
Director 

New England lb^c*.onal Center for Continuing Education 
Durham, New ibmpshire 

University of Miami; Florida State University. 

Associate Dean of Students, Florida State University, 

Senior Staff Resident, Salzburg Seminar in American Stu^s, S ato- 
burg, Austria, ii#61-64. Dean of Students, Florida Stote University, 
1964-66. Director, New England Regional Center for Continuing 
Education, Durham, New Hancypshire, May, 1966 tc present. 



J(Hm K. Friesen, Director 
Dqiartinent of University Extension 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 

University of Ifonitoba; Columbia University. 

Director of Education, Manitoba Wheat Pools (grain cooperative 
he]|>6d oreanizB traveling F61k Schools. Provincisl Secretary, CBC 
Fhrm RamoFbmms (Manitoba). Director, Uhiversiiy Extension, 
University of British OolumUa. 

UNESCO fellow to study adult education and East-West cultural re- 
lations, southeast Asia, 1962; Director, University of British Co- 
lumbla-University of Kajast^ Project to establish Department of 
Adult Education in sister institution in India, 1964 (Report: Continn- 
ing Education Plan for the University of Rajasttian). 



Shlomo Haramati 

Chief Lispector 

Adult Education Programs 

Ministry of Education and Culture 

Israel 



Mi9:rap-hi Teachers Institute, Israel; Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
Israel; Columbia UniverMty, New York City. 

Supervisor of %brew language education in the Israeli Army. Pro- 
fessor, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, IsraeL (Has taught courses 
in adult education and educational fundamentals to African educa- 
tors.) 

Author: Ulpani (A vocabulary builder) 1960. (Fifth ^tion, J.965.) 
T-amniag p fampg, 1962. An Annotated Bibli<wpraphy for the Teach- 
ing ofBebrew. Iv63. Teaching Hebrew to mitei^s, 1964. Intro- 
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daction to Literarv Education, 1963. Lakita Velabait (A primer 
lor illiterates). l%b. (MH^tion, 1966.) 



Jean Houpcrt 
Director 

University Extension 
University of Montreal 
Montreal 3, Que., Canada 



CoUeee Chaptal, Paris; University of Ulinois; Univermty of CM- 
cago; ColSia University; University of Toronto; Umversity of 
Montreal. 



Professor of French Literature, 1943-44; Secretory-^newl, 
1944-62; Head, Department of French, 1961-62; Director, Umver- 
sity Extension, University of Montreal, 1962 to present. 

Organized first Summer Courses to be offered by toe UnivCTsi^ 
of MontreaL President, Canadian Association of Ito^ersity Ex- 
tensions. Director, Center for toe Study of Libei^ Education for 
Adults. Vice President, Canadian Federation of Alliances fran- 
caises. 



Edward Hutchinson, Secretary 
National Institute of Adult Education 
35 Queen Street 
London, W. 1, England 

Ifimchester University, Manchester, England. 



Secretary (Chief Executive Officer), National Foun&taOT for Adult 
Education, 1947-49. Secretary, National I^tute of i^ult loca- 
tion, 1949 to present. (The National Foundation for Adult Educa- 
tion WES merged with this institute in 1949.) 

General Editor of all the Institute’s pubUcations, inclO« ^ 
monthly ioumal Adult Education. Member, Plann^ Comimtoe 
for the two UNESCO intemanonal Conferences in 1949 and 1960. 
Chairman, European Bureau of Adult Education. 



Sudarshan Kapoor ^ ^ 

formerly Senior Supervisor -cum -Instructor 
Indore School of Social Work 
Indore, Intoa 



Panjab University; Delhi School of Social Work, Dellu U^ermty, 
IndisL Institute of Social Studies, The Hague, Holland School of 
Social Welfare, Florida State University. School of Education, 
Florida State University. 



Chief Organizer, Gandhi Memorial National Trust, 1957-59. Head, 
Department of Estension and Field Work, National Mimlim Univer- 
sity New Delhi, 1959-60. Senior Supervisor-cum-Instructor (As- 
liSaS^ofessor), Indore School of Social Work, Indore, 1960-62. 
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Associate Secretary and Member, Central Executive Committee, 
State Branch of Indian Conference of Social Work, 1960-62. Mem- 
ber, Central Body of Alumni Association of Schools of Social Work 
in India, 1962-64. Member, Executive Committee, State Branch 
of the Wel&ire Association for the Blind, 1969-62. 

Author: India Village Service . 



T. C. Lai 
Diq>uty Director 

D^artment of Extra-Mural Studies 
Chinese University of Ifong Kong 
1301 Hang Seng Bank Building 
677 Nathan Road 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 

Manchester University, Manchester, England 

Formerly, Lecturer, English Department, University of Hong Kong. 
Presently, Deputy I^ector of E^ra-Mural Studies, Chinese Uni- 
versity of Hong Ifong. 

Member, Executive Board, International Congress of University 
Adult Education. 

Author: Selected Chinese Sayings. 



A. A. Liveright, Plannii^ Committee Member 
Director 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
138 Mountfort Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

University of Wisconsin; University of Chic^o. 

Director, Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
1957 to present. Professor, School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, 1964 to present. 

Secretary, International Congress of University Adult Education, 
1960 to present; Member, Council on College Level Examinations; 
Member, Harvard University Visiting Committee on Summer 
School and Extension; Member, National Advisory Conamittee on 
A^lt Basic Education; Member, Negro College Committee on 
Adult Education; Member, Board of Directors, Highlander Fblk- 
school, Tennessee. 

Author: Union Leadership Training. 1961. Strategies of j^^er- 
ship in Adult Education, i960. Aamt Education in the U. S.: ^e- 
c1?i Report for the u. S. Office "of Education (now in press). 
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William J. McCallion, Pfrining Committee Member 

Director of Educational Services 

Department of University Extension 

McMaster University 

ttunilton, Ont., Canada 

McMaster University; University of Toronto. 

Sessional Lecturer in Mathematics, 1943-52; Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, 1954-60; Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
1960- ; Assistant Director of University Extension, 1951-55; Di- 
rector, University Extension. 1955-61; Director, Educational Ser- 
vices, 1961 to present. 

Member, Association of University Evening Collies. Chairman, 
International Congress of University Adult E^cation. Member, 
Board of Directors, African Student Foundation. 

Author: Mathematics of Accounting. 



Ernest E. McMahon 
Dean 

University Extension Division 
Rulers State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Rutgers University; Columbia University. 

Dean, University College and Extension, 1951-65; Dean, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, Rutgers State University, 1965 to present. 

Chairman, Board of Directors, Center for the Study of Liberal Ed- 
ucation for Adults. Member, Advisory Board, Grolier International 
Encyclopedia. Member, Achasory Committee on Business and In- 
dustry, American Council on Education. President-elect, iVssocia- 
tion of University Evening Colleges. 

Recipient of the Star of the Italian Solidarity by the Republic of 
Italy for his efforts in behalf of Italian culture. 

Author: The Emerging Evening College . New Directions in Alumni 
Education. 



Dusan Savicevic 
Docent 

Faculty of Arts 
University of Be^rade 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

University of Belgrade. 

Assistant Professor, Department of Education, 1958-65; Associate 
Professor for Theory of Adult Education, 1965 to present. Univer- 
sity of Belgrade. 
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Sent ro Denmark and Sweden to ^dy adult 

Delegate to the Seventh General Conference, Internationa 

Son^ Workers’ Educational Association, Mil^ Italy. 

of one-year Fbrd Foundation fellowship for study m the United 

States, 1966. 

Author: Methods in Parent Education (now in press). 



William K. Selden 
Vice President 
American Assembly 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 



Princeton University. 



Administrative positions at Princeto^ Broi^, 

Universities. President, Illinois College. . 

National Commission on Accrediting. Vice President, The Ameri- 
can Assembly, Columbia University. 



Recipient of Ford Foundation grant for sto^ and travel in East^ 
and Western Europe. Educational S^>ecialist m India for U. S. De- 
psirtment of State. 



Author; Accreditation: A Struggle Over Stan dards in Higher Edu^ 
cation. 



Peter E. Siegle 

AsSOC13>t0 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
138 Mountfort Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 

Harvard University; University of Chicago. 



Staff Associate, Center for the Stu^ 

Adults 1953 to present: Associate Professor, School of Education, 
Boston University, 1964 to present 



Executive Secretary, Negro College Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion, 1958 to present. 



Author: The Individual in American Society ^ * 

Npw nirortinnfi in HrogT^ming lor University Adult Education 
. T W. Whipplct New Directions in LaDor Eflucation for Ex- 



ecutives. 
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Emil Starr 
Director 

Northeastern R^ion 

ForGlgn Policy Associ3.tion 
345 East 46th Street 
New York, New York 10017 

Tufts University; University of Chicago. 

Nation^E^n 

America, 19^-60. specm ^onsmi^ 1960-61. Region- 

to present. 

A„thnr- The UAW in World Affairs (with A. O. Hero). 



Wilson Thiede 
Associate Dean 
School of Education 
Uidversity of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 



University of Wisconsin. 

Reeistrar and Director of Institutional Studies, 

iniq-Bl Director of Corresfpondence Stady, 

University, , iaca w* ARoncinte Professor of Edu* 

Director of Trvtpnsion Division, Department 

^?on S*^lw"’pSrfesTOr*Sf^MSca^^^ 1960-62; Chairman, 

catton, Vnlversity of Wisconsin, 1953 to presem. 

Member, Executive Board, Atot Education Association. President- 
Elect, Adult Education Association, 

Editor and Publisher, The Journal 

Alisher. The -Tn nmal of Experimental Eaucang n. 



Alan Thomas 

Association for Adult Education 
113 St. George Street 
Toronto 3, Ont,, Canada 



University of Toronto; Columbia University. 

Education, 1962 to present. 

Member, Board of Governors, Elliot lake Centre for Continuing 
Education. 
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Isaak N. Thut 
Chairman 

Foundations of Education 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; University of Buffelo; Ohio 
State University. 

Teaching and Administrative assignments at Ohio State University, 
a nd University of New Hampshire. Teachii^ and administrative 
assignments at University of Colorado since 1945. Has taught ^m- ^ 

mer sessions at the University of Colorado, the University of Illi- 
nois, and University of Maryland. 

I&s lectured at the Municipal University in Amsterdam, McGill 
University, the University of Oslo, and the University of Utrecht 

Author: Th e Storv of Education: Philosophical and Historical Foun- 
dations, 1957. Ed ucational Kitterns in Contemporary societies 
(with txm A^ms), 1964. 



Robert Vail 

Educational Coordinator 
Continuing Education Division 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 

Bates Collie- University of Maine; Universities of Vermont and 
Connecticut; Chicago University; Boston University. 

Public school teacher in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
High School and Elementary School Principal, ^perintendent of 
Schools. Presently College of Education Coordinator in Continu- 
ing Education Division, University of Maine. 



Thurman White 
Dean 

Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma; University of Oklahoma; Uni- 
versity of Chic^o. 

Assistant Director, Extension Division, 1947-48 (on leave); Acting 
Director, Extension Division, 1948-49; Director, Extension Divi- 
sion, 1949-50; Dean, Extension Division, 1950 to present; Dean, 
College of Continuing Education, 1961 to present. University of 
Oklahoma. 

Member, Board of Directors, CSLEA, 1965-67. Member, Council 
on Higher Education for Adults on Southern Regional Education 
Board. Member, White House Conference on International Cooper- 
ation, 1965; White House Conference on Education, 1965. Member, 
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Board of Directors, Great Books Foundation 1965-68. 

XJNESCO International Committee for the Advanwment of A^i 
Education, 1963-67. Member, American Council on 
Commission on Academic Affair^ 

cation Association of USA; Presi<ient, 1965-66. Member, 
dent’s National Advisory Council on Ehrtension and ^ 

cation, 1966. Member, Governor* s Commission on Economm im- 
portunity, 1965. Member, Advisory Committee, Oklahoma State 
P lan Title I of Higher Education Act, 1965, 1966. 

D. C. Williams, Vice President 
Scarborough & Erindale Colleges 
49 St. Geoi^e Street 
Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 

University of Manitoba; University of Toronto. 

Director of University Extension, University of Toronto, 1958-63. 
Member. Maimower Project, Glassco Commission, 1861. vice 
President, University of Toronto, 1963-64. Principal 
college 1964-65, Vice President for Scarborough and Ermdale 
Colleges, University of Toronto, 1965 to present. 
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